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8 There never was a time when 

the spiritual leadership to bring 
a people out of a morass of doubt 
and fear was more needed than it 
is now. But seldom has there been 
a time when such leadership was 
so conspicuously lacking. 

Speaking to a group of Canadian 
students of theology the other day. 
Major-General L. J. Pike, chaplain 
general of the British Army, said 
that there was a great need for 
ministers in the world, and espec- 
ially in Canada. There was a “great 
thirst for the Word of God’. he 
said. He was reciting only facts. 
What he could have added was that 
few of those now calling them- 
selves Christian ministers, in Can- 
ada at least. are doing anything to 
assuage the thirst; they are too busy 
with their petty rivalries. with pink 
teas and bazaars. with devices for 
collecting money. to have much 
time left for feeding that faith in the 
Eternal without which man is less 
than a beast. 

There are exceptions. of course 

men who spend themselves with- 
out stint in inspired spiritual serv- 
ice. But they have been too few to 
halt the slump of this country’s 


Christian ministry into a sort of 


WRITERS AND CRITICS 
By Morley Callaghan: Page 7 
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peevish materialism. As a result, the work 
of Christianity is going by default to the 
witch doctors, the quacks and the experi- 
menters bred by an age with an almost 
religious belief in the power of science; 
the psychiatrist’s couch is replacing the 
pew as the healing place for the bewilder- 
ed agd fearful. 

The groping minds and souls of men 
make it impossible for them to exist in 
a vacuum of disbelief. It is in their very 
nature to seek and find something to 
worship. If great numbers of them have 
now put their faith in money or in the in- 
tellect of other men, it is because they 
have been failed by the preachers of 
Christianity, who have been so eager to 
destroy other religions that they have 
made a mockery of their own. How can 
faith in a doctrine of love and compas- 
sionate understanding be inspired by men 
who, blatantly claiming that they have 
been called by the Almighty to expound 
His Word, spend their time squabbling 
about inconsequential differences in creed 
and striving with angry and _ intolerant 
energy to impose their own narrow views 
of morality on everyone? 

In Canada, the symbol of two thousand 
years of Christian ministry is a beautiful 
shell of a church with a bazaar or a bingo 
game in the basement. 


Electronic Passion 


% OUR RESPECT for electronic comput- 
ers continues to grow. A playful pro- 
fessor (let him be nameless) fed what he 
believed to be a collection of endearing 
words into the computer at Manchester 
University, and the long-suffering machine 
dutifully reassembled the mess in the fol- 
lowing order: “Darling sweetheart, you 
are my avid fellow feeling. My affection 
curiously clings to your passionate wish. 
My liking yearns for your heart. You are 
my wistful sympathy, my tender liking. 
Yours beautifully—.” It is quite clear that 
these computers, as well as being handy 
with figures, have pretty strong stomachs, 
and the next logical experiment would be 
to give the Manchester machine the pro- 
fessor to chew, digest and spit out. all 
nicely reassembled. 


Crime and Punishment 


s DR. NICOLAAS DE WET PANSEGROUW, a 
South African who in his 34 years 
has collected a remarkable number of 
scholastic honors. has written a definitive 
work on probation and, as a member of 
the UN Secretariat, was editor of the UN 
publication International Review of Crim- 
inal Policy, arrived the other day to begin 
his work at the University of Toronto as 
the first Cassidy Research Visiting Pro- 
fessor. When we met him, talk inevitably 
turned to crime and punishment. 
“It's fashionable just now to say that 
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the idea of punishment for crime is out- 
moded,” he said. “While there is no posi- 
tive evidence that punishment serves a 
useful purpose, no one can say that its 
results are entirely negative — but we 
know that other methods do work. The 
opposite of punishment need not be 
mollycoddling, with criminals any more 
than with children. Things can still be 
unpleasant—segregation, for instance. But 
when a patient with an infectious disease 
is segregated, it is not done for the sake 
of being unpleasant to the patient. Segre- 
gation of psychopaths? Well, the first 
thing to be determined is what a psycho- 
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DR. NICOLAAS PANSEGROUW 


path is. Too many people, psychologists 
among them, use the term as a waste- 
basket for any offender not easily classi- 
fied. If the word is used in a restricted 
way, say for the hardened repeater who 
is extremely difficult to reach, then pos- 
sibly segregation is the answer. At least 
it is a safeguard for the rest of the prison. 
But it is, in a sense, an admission of 
failure to do something effective for these 
persons. 

“You see, we all talk about crime as if 
it were a simple thing, capable of some 
facile solution. It’s not. Superficially 
speaking, there are three kinds of crimin- 
als: the one whose behavior is a direct 
result of some mental illness such as 
paranoia: the one who commits a situa- 
tional crime—the lover who kills his rival 
or his sweetheart: and the offender whose 
offence is repetitive and whose behavior 
is tied up with that of others—the burglar, 
the pickpocket. Murder Incorporated. The 
first type suffers from a disease and should 


get treatment for it. The second, irrespec- 
ive of his offence, can frequently be 
handled by probation. The third one is 
a problem of organized vice and its treat- 
ment depends, in the last analysis, on the 
state of public morality. 

“Capital punishment? The fact that the 
psychopath seldom stops to reason out 
the consequences of his behavior is a 
strong argument in favor of its abolition. 
There is no scientific proof that corporal 
punishment is a deterrent, either, even 
with small children.” 


- 


Pigskin and Catgut 


# IT IS A Sorry sports event these days 
that doesn’t provide the cash cus- 
tomers with some extra entertainment as 
a sort of bonus for their hardihood in 
venturing away from their living rooms 
and television sets. The “added attrac- 
tions” usually are nubile young women 
who provide the necessary element of 
suspense by threatening to burst out of 
their skins at any moment. A rather 
startling departure, however, has _ been 
made by the Washington Redskins, a pro- 
fessional football club, which has hired a 
symphony orchestra to amuse the specta- 
tors at half-time — an addition to the 
American way of life as wildly experi- 
mental as that other American invention, 
the Banana Split. Oddly, music critics 
are not given passes to the press box, 
which is confined to sportswriters who 
thus have an opportunity to talk with 
fine impartiality and distinctive idiom 
about the failings of conductors as well 
as quarterbacks. Football enthusiasts are 
said to be as dubious as music lovers 
about the experiment, but both groups un- 
doubtedly will be reconciled when they 
get used to reading, in the sports pages, 
such observations as: “In one lyric in- 
terval, Wochiehovics tossed five bullets 
to rookie end Bohonnik. First violin Jones 
recovered his own fumble of a diminished 
seventh.” 


Civil Defence 


@}) 0OONE OF the results of the storm that 
brought tragedy to Toronto and 
nearby areas a couple of weeks ago was 
a lot of solemn talk about civil defence. 
The full extent of the disaster was still not 
clear when Maj.-Gen. F. F. Worthington, 
Dominion co-ordinator of civil defence, 
rushed out with a statement that not only 
many lives would Fave been saved but 
property damage would have been less se- 
vere if there had been an adequate civil 
defence organization in Metropolitan To- 
ronto. Others in cities from coast-to-coast 
picked up the cry and for a little while 
managed to stir up some public excite- 
ment. But a month from now, civil de- 
fence will be as dead a duck as it was be- 
fore Hurricane Hazel hit Southern Ontario. 
It is little wonder that Canadians are 
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about as interested in civil defence as they 
would be in a review of last year’s chess 
tournaments in Outer Mongolia. They are 
complacent, and their complacency is not 
likely to be disturbed by the conflicting 
statements of ministers of the Federal 
Government, who seem unable to agree 
at any time about the prospects of peace; 
they have yet to be convinced that civil 
defence is an urgent matter (if peace is so 
precarious, why isn’t there some form of 
conscription?); and above all, no one has 
tried to explain to them, except in the 
vaguest way, what they should be expect- 
ing in the way of attack. 

The people in the big cities know what 
old-fashioned bombs do to a built-up area; 
they have either lived through it or seen 
the results in pictures. But it will take a 
great deal to convince them that an 
aggressor will send squadrons of planes 
across thousands of miles of land and sea 
simply to drop high explosives and in- 
cendiaries on, say, Montreal and Toronto 
when he can blow industrial Canada to 
smithereens with a half-dozen missiles 
which may not even carry pilots. There 
may be some men in Canada who know 
how the people in a big city can protect 
themselves against the hydrogen bomb, 
but if there are, they are keeping mighty 
quiet about it. As far as the public knows, 
the only real measure of civil defence for 
the great mass of people in the event of 
attack by nuclear weapons is to get away 
from the target area as fast as possible. 
If this assumption is correct, then the first 
step in civil defence is to build the neces- 
sary exits from the cities; at present even 
week-end holiday traffic is enough to re- 
duce movement to a dismal crawl. 


Comfort for the Ill 


8 SPEAKER René Beaudoin announced 
the other day that a nurse had been 
hired to look after members of the Senate 
and the House of Commons. At first 
glance it would seem to be just another 
of those appointments dreamed up by the 
Federal Government to put a little more 
fat on a civil service already grossly over- 
weight. After all, while most of the Sena- 
tors bear a great weight of years it’s 
doubtful if they are so far gone that they 
need the services of a nurse; and the 
elected members of Parliament have be- 
come used to having their noses blown 
and didies changed by cabinet ministers. 
A soberer second look at the hazards on 
Parliament Hill, however, makes one 
wonder how the parliamentarians have 
been able to survive this long with only 
the ministrations of fellow members who 
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happen to be doctors. When one thinks 
of all the splinters, calluses, neuroses and 
verbal exhaustion constantly threatening 
the legislators, one realizes what a 
humane step the Government has now 
taken. 


Writing and Science 


ONE OF THE MATTERS troubling a 
# great many thoughtful people is the 
fantastic extension of scientific knowledge 
without any proportionate increase in 
human wisdom—a condition of imbalance 
that may end in a tremendous bang, since 
the scientists have given their fellow citi- 
zens the fuse for the ultimate explosion. 
The New Men, a fine novel published re- 
cently by Macmillan’s, examines the 
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C. P. SNOW: Writing comes first. 


moral issues of this situation, and does 
it with authority; the author, C. P. Snow, 
is both a scientist and a skilled writer. 

We met Mr. Snow a couple of weeks 
ago, when he visited Canada with his 
wife, the novelist, critic and essayist, 
Pamela Hansford Johnson. It was a trip 
combining business and pleasure; Mr. 
Snow is a director of English Electric, 
with a_ particular interest in the com- 
pany’s handling of personnel. “We have 
been taking six engineering graduates 
from Canada each year for special train- 
ing in our English establishments,” he 
told us. “We've been getting such a fine 
calibre of young men that we’re consider- 
ing increasing the number. But I also 
wanted to meet some of your writers here. 
Actually, I now handle my business af- 
fairs in the time I have left over from 
writing.” 

Which came first, the novels or the 
science? “My aim from boyhood was to 
become a creative writer. But I was born 
poor, and I first made my way into the 
most practicable career open to me, as a 
professional scientist. Getting through the 


university (Leicester and Cambridge) on 
scholarships, | did graduate research in 
physics at Cambridge, and continued in 
scientific work and college administration 
through the thirties. At this time, I had 
published my first works.” When World 
War II came, he was one of the men 
selected by the British Government to 
“direct the use of scientific personnel”. 
“There were only so many trained scien- 
tists, and arrangements had to be made 
to make the best use of their brains.” 
The idea of a cycle of novels depicting 
the conflicts of our time came to him in 
1935. The New Men is the fifth in the 
sequence. “Altogether,” he said, “there 
will be eleven. I could not do any writing 
during the war years, of course. I have 
the next two pretty well prepared and it 
should be finished in about ten years.” 


Blood on the Moon 


2 THE TIME has come again for men to 

venture out into the impenetrable 
forests tucked in the corners of farmers’ 
fields, to endure hardship in _ hunting 
lodges, and with keen eyes, steady nerves 
and relentless trigger fingers to track 
down and destroy pigs, cows, each other 
and a few wild animals. It is also the 
time when farmers rush their livestock 
into the protection of barns and get ready 
to repair damage to fences and outbuild- 
ings. It is the time when it is safer to be 
a deer than a man. It is another hunting 
season. 


Commuter (Cover Picture) 


Ky SHARP-FACED Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery is becoming a fairly 
regular commuter to Canada, and on each 
trip there seems to be something for him 
to open. Next week it will be the Royal 
Winter Fair at the Coliseum in Toronto’s 
Canadian National Exhibition grounds. 
He could probably go through the cere- 
mony in his sleep, but he is just as care- 
ful about his sleep as he is about every- 
thing else he does. 

The Field Marshal's visit to the Royal 
Winter Fair, however, will give him a 
pleasant break from his duties with 
NATO. Some months from now, when 
the politicians get through haggling, Ger- 
man troops will join the NATO forces, 
and supervising their training will be 
Montgomery—the same Montgomery who 
just nine years ago stood on Luneburg 
Heath like a fighting cock and accepted 
the surrender of the remnants of the Ger- 
man armed forces. Now he will be happy 
to have them working with him. His 
mind is a precise, unsentimental bit of 
military machinery — and we wouldn’t 
wonder that, while at the Coliseum next 
week, he will be calculating how many 
troops could be fed for how long on the 
food being displayed. 
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4NCESTORS: John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough 


and his wife, Sarah Jennings, respectively brilliant general 
and trusted confidante of Queen Anne. 
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1900: SOUTH AFRICA: “I was very 
lucky. Nothing in life is so exhilarating 


as to be shot at 
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without result.” 
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Sir Winston Churchill Approaches Eighty 


“It Is Better To Be Making the News Than Taking It.” 





PARENTS: Jennie Jerome, his American-born mother and 
Lord Randolph Churchill; “I was brought up in my father’s 
house to believe in democracy.” 


1939: AT THE ADMIRALTY to take 
up the post he had held in 1914: “Carry 
on and dread nought.” 


The 


Bettmann 


1946: IN WASHINGTON: “I think ‘No comment’ is a 
splendid expression. I am using it again and again. I got it 
from Sumner Welles.” 
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1941: 
journeyed all this way . 
are made of sugar candy.” 


IN OTTAWA: 


“We have not 
. . because we 























1954: BLACKPOOL, ENGLAND: “I have good hopes that 
if the free nations persevere soberly and patiently together 
we may yet rescue the future of mankind.” 
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SANTA’S SUGGESTION SHOP 





Newly opened and as pretty as a Christmas package, this 





delightful shop is brimming with the most tantalizing gifts . . . collected 
by our interior decorators, who are there to help you choose. The modest prices 
will delight you. Visit us, phone or write soon! 


Fifth Floor, Bay Street end. 


Halicrafter Clock Radio. Antique walnut, 
limed oak or mahogany case. Each 89.50. 





Stiffel Signature Lamp. Brass base. Each $50. 





Travel Alarm Clock. Can be removed from Sunbeam Electric Percolator. Fully automatic. Swirl Design Glasses. Black or white with 


case. Brown, blue, green or red reptile. 8-cup size. Each 34.95. silver inside. Double old-fashioned, each 
Each, 10.95. 4.00; highball, each 3.50; old-fashioned, 


each 3.50. 
® g 
PHONE TRINITY 8111 OR WRITE SIMPSON’'S SHOPPING SERVICE, 
TORONTO 
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Writers and Critics: 


A Minor League 





By MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


I WISH THE NATIVE book reviewers 
o8 would make life and letters seem a 
little more exciting for me. As an old 
subscriber to the gazettes, and dug in here 
on my native heath, I naturally turn to 
the book page every Saturday, and then 
am left feeling apathetic about the whole 
business of writing and reading. The mak- 
ing of books seems to become a sedate, 
joyless and rather gutless occupation. Not 
that all the reviewers take the same tone. 
in my Saturday reading I’m offered a 
whole gamut of tones, from the complete- 
ly impersonal, or the chatty and cute, to 
the tone of the senior magistrate; yet each 
one of these tones, though no doubt scor- 
ing a calculated effect on some readers, 
leaves me with the conviction that these 
reviewers feel secretly lucky that the edi- 
tor has given them space at all to write 
about such things as books. 

It may be, of course, that the books I’m 
sure are important don’t rate the full-bod- 
ied attention of the reviewers. It’s all a 
matter of taste. I may represent a pathetic 
minority. Yet with the arrogance of the 
isolated I have it figured out that the edi- 
tors must have taken the reviewers aside 
ind told them to remember that they 
should have the great common touch. This 
would be a fine touch for a woman’s page. 
it’s wrong for a book page. The book 
page is the one place in a paper where a 
little distinction in perception is expected 
ind necessary. A reviewer should let 
himself go. Better be hanged as a tooth- 
ess lion than as a toothless sheep. The 
ne thing in the world that a reviewer 
these days doesn’t have to worry about is 
iis loss of influence. The last reviewer in 
\merica to have a personal influence on 
he sale of books was the late Alexander 
Voolcott, an elegant old dear who had a 
zenius for pushing third-rate writers and 
raking them sound attractive. 


A native book reviewer might say in 
iefence that in this country it is beyond 
uS powers to make any writer sound ex- 
‘iting and important in the newspapers 
vhen the whole cultural tradition is 
igainst him. Around here, ke would say, 
he typical cultural figure is the alderman 
-not the writer; how can he, a mere re- 
viewer, buck this tradition? And _ he 
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would say, “Ask any school boy to name 
ten great names in Canada and you will 
get ten kinds of aldermen—big and lit- 
tle ones, all the way up from city coun- 
cils to cabinets”. So how can he, a review- 
er, pretend that a writer should be taken 
with the same high seriousness in news- 
papers dedicated to aldermanic culture? 
There is a lot of truth in this. But the 
reviewers are the press agents for an- 
other view of life. If they go on being 
passionless, sedate and respectable, then 
their editors are right in believing that 
literature is small potatoes and that alder- 
manic culture always will prevail. 


The real mistake the professional re- 
viewers make, it seems to me, is in think- 
ing of themselves as performing a public 
service: they come to see themselves as 
interpreters of what their audience would 
like. They feel like salesmen in a book 
shop dealing with customers who count 
on being handed something that won’t of- 
fend them. Any real perception becomes 
of minor importance on the theory that 
elusive perceptions, the iceberg under the 
water, will not be caught anyway by the 
general reader. It is the “I am reading 
this book for you, my weekly readers” 





point of view. Well, they should cut it 
out. It is this attitude that makes so much 
book reviewing across the country seem 
so stodgy and emasculated, and how can 
it help be otherwise? 

A man can react to a book only for 
himself. His only concern should be with 
his own relationship with the book. As 
soon as he starts using the beating of his 
heart to measure the reaction of ten thou- 
sand readers, then the passion or the 
mockery or the desire to reject brutally 
is drained out of him. Also, he inevitably 
fools himself. In his column he may think 
he is playing the role of midwife, guide, 
the professional, the pastor, the shepherd, 
but his little prejudices and malices will 
all leak out anyway, all watered down 
by his sense of responsibility. Critics with 
this sense of responsibility, so dreary and 
heavy-footed, are a pain in the neck. | 
think everybody, book reviewers, authors, 
editors and the general public would be 
much happier, and the vast sobriety of the 
literary life in Canada lightened merrily, 
if the people who write about books, the 
boys who throw the publicity light on 
the business, would stop reading and 
writing about books in the spirit of “I am 
reading the book, Mrs. Jones, and don’t 
worry, I am keeping you in mind,” and 
simply put down their own bitter or bub- 
bling, happy or contemptuous reaction to 
the thing in hand. 


a MOST CRITICISM is nonsense anyway 
when it tries to be impersonal. Any- 
body will respond to a sharp personal re- 
action no matter how bumbling it is. If 
the book reviewers would let themselves 
go and lay about them openly with the 
bludgeons of their wild prejudices and 
fierce frustrations and foolish vanities, 
then they might make an author feel that 
he was alive; he would shake himself and 
stir and let his cry of pain be heard across 
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the land. Just think! The living cries of 
living people. And maybe even the sound 
of blows falling. 

As it is now, the writer and the critic, 
in what they do to each other. don’t rate 
much space in the newspaper, largely be- 
cause the relationship is mild. chummy 
and folksy and minor league. But what 
if writers and reviewers should decide 
they are worthy of that imaginative role 
that the alderman, the politician, play in 
the minds of the newspaper editors, and 
behave with the same hypnotic audacity? 
If a mayor in Toronto is scolded by the 
editorial writers, he roars right back; they 
print his statement: he cries out to the 
world that he is going on the air to ex- 
plain himself. Authors never demand this 
right to explain themselves. Maybe the 
reviewers make them feel dull and inert, 
although they may be slandered right and 
left, even if more by ineptitude than 
malice. 

As it is, if you try to have some fun 
with the native critics there’s always 
someone tugging at your sleeve. | remem- 
ber when my play To Tell the Truth was 
at the Royal, and I tried, after the curtain 
had fallen for the last time, to step on 
the stage and jibe a little at the critics. 
I was taken aside and told you must never 
laugh at critics; they would never for- 
give you and would get you in the end. 
But surely in the Canadian literary life, 
more than any place on earth, there is 
room for some hearty laughter. The 
trouble is that the critics bleed more eas- 
ily even than writers. which requires some 
bleeding indeed, and anyway, writers are 
always put off sadly by the explanation of 
the book reviewer's editor. “But this is 
an honest opinion”. 

As a writer I've had an amiable rela- 
tionship with our reviewers. Not exact- 
ly a love affair, mind you. But no writer 
can expect all reviewers to like his work. 
It would be a sad reflection on him if 
they did, and some of the comment on 
my work in certain quarters here has 
been as intelligent and perceptive as any- 
thing I’ve got in the United States. And 
even when it hasn't been intelligent it has 
always been honest. The absolute honesty 
of our book reviewers should never be 
questioned. In fact. it is this honesty that 
has frightened me. When my book The 
Loved and The Lost came out, a lady in 
retirement did it for the CBC. In her 
opening gambit she stated the theme of 
the book—an approach to the solution 
of the Negro problem, and then proved 
that I had in no way solved the problem. 
And of course I hadn't. All that was 
wrong with her noble exposition was that 
I had no intention of solving the Negro 
problem: it was news to me that it was 
the theme of my book. 

It was my fault, I’m sure. 
make things clear. But a very honest per- 
son can be so emphatically bewildering. 


I should 








Rocaiies 
ETHEL WILSON: Her book in the year’s 


crop stood out like a sore thumb. 


The real dilly in the field of honesty. as 
far as that book was concerned, was a 
piece turned out by a lad in The .Cana- 
dian Forum, who wrote that I had the ad- 
vantage of knowing James Joyce and yet 
in the book I in no way showed his in- 
fluence. Anywhere else in the world this 
would be regarded as all to the good. Yet 
it was supposed to be a critical rebuke. 
And honest as the day is long. And two 
of the Toronto reviewers complained with 
distaste that there was too much drinking 
in the book; one went so far as to ex- 
plain that he, too, knew people in Mont- 
real, and these friends of his didn’t find 
it necessary to be always ordering a 
drink. TI still can’t see the relevance of 
this; I don’t question the temperate habits 
of his friends. Naturally such a comment 
in a review could come only out of a 
monumental honesty. 


Ss I CAN ALSO give aS an example a case 

where the reviewers might have made 
a writer and a book and what happened 
to it seem important by a little passionate 
squawking. Last year Ethel Wilson’s book 
The Equations of Love came up for con- 
sideration for the Governor General’s 
medal. Such a medal would have been a 
little recognition for one of the few writ- 
ers in Canada with any real identity. Her 
book in the year’s crop stood out like a 
sore thumb. After a lot of hemming and 
hawing the book was passed by—no 
doubt for honest moral reasons. Was 
there any squawking from our book re- 
viewers? Not that I heard of, anyway. In 
their role of shepherds and fathers of 
families they held their peace. But again, 
it is all a matter of taste. Maybe they 
would have squirmed with indignation if 
a writer I considered talented and interest- 
ing was singled out for some special dis- 
tinction. 
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The Aristocracy of Corruption 


By Hugh MacLennan 


@ AFTER MR. JUSTICE CARON’S now 
S famous judgment in the vice probe, 
[| heard it suggested that Montreal’s civic 
government would be a disgrace to a 
banana republic. This seemed unfair to 
me. The aristocracy of the corruption, 
the pedigreed quality of the incompetence 
revealed by this latest investigation was 
much closer to the pattern of an Italian 
city state at the time Stendhal wrote La 
Chartreuse de Parme. 

Ours is the most courteous city in 
Canada. Despite the election, it may never 
vave much confi- 


ience in Pacifique 
Plante and Jean 
Drapeau. It is a 


breech of etiquette 
to ask who 
whom, for if 
questions like these 
ire answered truth- 
fully, necessary in- 
stitutions will fall. 
This is a city in 
which men learn in 
their youth, without 
even being told, that 
to ask questions is a 
proof of immaturity. 

Although we de- 
spise that form of 
Babbitry which mas- 
guerades as public 
spirit, there is no 
town on the conti- 
nent where the club 
better developed. The club 
may be a mansion with wine-red draperies 


nere 


pays 


Spirit is 


ind liveried servants, or it may ke 
the back room of a_ barbotte  estab- 
ishment. What matters is that it is 


i club in which the members understand 
one another. On the rare occasions when 
4 club) member receives unfavorable 
publicity, we assume that someone has 
blundered. Montreal never had a Joseph 
Howe, a lack in her history for which 
she feels no envy of Halifax. Howe 
thought that clubs are bad for govern- 
ment and he was so naive that he be- 
lieved that graft, privilege and favoritism 
would be abolished if a community were 
told the truth. 

Truth is a monster before which Mont- 
real has yet to quail. In 1909 a Royal 
Commission reported the truth about the 
Prostitution industry. In 1918 another 
investigation did likewise. In 1925 Mr. 
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MR. JUSTICE CARON: Admired. 


Justice Coderre said in his judgment: 
“Vice shows itself in our city with the 
hideousness and insolence that are born 
of the certitude that it will be unpunish- 
ed.” Now in 1954 Mr. Justice Caron has 
left us in no doubt that, while he con- 
sidered the twenty policemen he convicted 
to be guilty as charged, they were not 
the important culprits. “The source (of 
their orders) was not determined.” The 
source of such orders never is determined 
in Montreal. 

The chief victim of the investigation 
was Police Chief Al- 
bert Langlois, MBE. 
who fined by 
the judge. severely 
rebuked, dismissed 
from his post and 
forbidden to hold 
any municipal office 
for a year. As soon 
as his appeal was 
filed, the Chief put 
on his uniform re- 
plete with campaign 
ribbons and went 
down to his office. 
“Encouraged by the 
strong support I have 
received from all 
quarters,” he stated, 
“IT cannot shirk my 
duty and will 
tinue to serve the 


was 


con- 


city as in the past.” 

Nonetheless, His 
Lordship’s judgment placed Montreal in 
something of a quandary. A civic election 
was scheduled and for once a good many 
people felt it a duty to vote. But hardly 
anyone familiar with the Chinese 
box of a constitution the city now has. 
As it turned out, the citizens decided some 


Was 


action was needed, and voted. 

As for the prostitution, most people | 
talked to felt it was unfortunate that so 
much publicity had been given to this 
aspect of our civic life. “What will hap- 
pen to the family if Pacifique Plante runs 
the prostitutes out of town?” one voter 
asked me. “We might have divorce then 
—like in the States, hein? The thing to 
stop is the crooked contracts.” Wander- 
ing around town before the election and 
sampling opinion was more fascinating 
than the movies. “Mister—so you think 
we ought to ‘ave an honest mayor? How 
is an honest man going to find out the 





























A Hollywood Beach Hotel 
vacation is more fun because 
everybody gets acquainted at 
this friendly American Plan 
hotel. Steak Nights around 
the pool, dances, water carni- 
vals, and other fun-filled par- 
ties create an air of good 
fellowship and “get-together- 
ness.” And it’s all included in 
your American Plan rate... 
and all right here on the 
grounds of this fabulous 15 
acre playgrouna. 
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IN FLORIDA 


New York Office: 400 Madison Avenue 
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free colorful brochure. 
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Nearly every business can point to at least one 


key man... an irresistible salesman, a far- 
seeing buyer or a brilliant organizer . . . who 
contributes notably to its success. His death 
would be a severe blow. Reorganization would 


be necessary. Production and profits would suffer. 


Your firm can protect itself financially against 
such a risk. This is how it is done. 

A Great-West Life “Key Man” Business In- 
surance plan will provide immediate cash to 
cushion the loss; to enable you to seek a suitable 
replacement for this man; and to offset loss of 
income or profits during the period of disruption. 
Cash made available in this way is tax-free. 

If you have a key man in your firm, this plan 
can help you. Take advantage of the specialized 
business insurance service offered by Great-West 
Life representatives. Remember—men, not 
machines, make profits. 


Write to our nearest branch or direct 
to our head office, for qualified advice 


regarding your particular situation. 


Youur fpilire ts our business To-day! 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 


How much would 


if one of your key men died? 








GP 
POLICE CHIEF ALBERT LANGLOIS 


crooks, eh? How is he going to know 
enough? We need a clean-out. Sure, 
sure. But for mayor the man for me is 
somebody with brains. Somebody with 
background. Somebody I can trust. No 
more bums down there, that’s what I say.” 

If things were going easily here, I doubt 
if Mr. Justice Caron’s truly horrific judg- 
ment would make any more difference 
than Mr. Justice Coderre’s made twenty- 
nine years ago. The city was enchanted 
with the judge’s language, which on occa- 
sions had a dry, aristocratic irony that 
was a delight to read. I even heard it 
suggested that the Montreal Tourist Bu- 
reau make excerpts from his recital and 
circulate them, the argument being that 
they would bring tourists to the city in 
unprecedented floods from all over the 
continent. 

The present is not easy because the 
city is being hit in the only two places in 
which its hardy organism is sensitive to 
pain—in its comfort and in its pocket- 
book. One of the men castigated by His 
Lordship with especial verbal severity has 
been in charge of our transportation sys- 
tem, which is so awful that half the 
population is unnecessarily tired most of 
the time from having to go to and from 
their work packed like sardines in stagger- 
ing street-cars that frequently don’t move 
for five minutes at a time. 

Every day the traffic dilemma _ be- 
comes more acute and more obvious. 
If the city continues to permit down- 
town parking, the congestion will become 
solid within another five years and a good 
many of the shops will have to go out of 
business. If it forbids it, the car-owners 
will have to compete for space on trams 
and buses that are already groaning. 
Under the freight of an additional hun- 
dred thousand straphangers, the transit 
system will collapse entirely. It is said 
that something will have to be done and 
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ione soon. But it is also said that nothing 
can be done unless we have an honest, 
competent administration and that would 
make it necessary for Montreal to move 
forward out of the eighteenth century 
nto the crass vulgarity of the nineteenth. 

Yet we all admired Mr. Justice Caron, 
ilmost without reservation. Here was no 
Barber of Seville, not even a Count 
Mosca. Here was a Roman. He not only 
upheld the honor of the bench; he did so 
with a force that lent a new dimension to 
our pleasure in the city, for he char- 
icterized us perfectly. The book he threw 
at the convicted defendants was in reality 
thrown at ourselves. His Lordship never 
permitted himself to be diverted long 
from the main points he sought to estab- 
lish, one of which was that even in 
Montreal truth should be treated with 
courtesy. Disgraceful though organized 
prostitution is, he seemed to be telling us, 
it is less disgraceful than the assumption 
that it is natural for a public servant to 
lie under oath. To betray a trust is evil 
and to compound betrayal with perjury 
is worse. But to commit perjury with such 
insouciant nonchalance that even a child 
can see through it is to laugh in the face 
of truth itself. It is one thing to circum- 
vent the law. It is quite another to mock 
it. 

In justice to Montreal, it should be 
stated that even the most conservative of 
our club members agreed that some of 
the perjuries committed before His Lord- 
ship exceeded the limits of good taste. It 
is doubtful if there was ever a legal case 
in Canadian history in which perjury was 
so rife or so gratuitously obvious. As the 
papers reported the probe over the years, 
many members of the public became con- 
vinced that some of our politicians and 
criminals had sunk below par, for there 
were some _ witnesses who thought it 
adequate to utter the first lie that entered 
their unimaginative minds. The Kefauver 
Committee, with its witnesses who hid be- 
hind the Fifth Amendment, was nothing 
to this. One man (not a politician) swore 
that he had never had the slightest intima- 
tion that his house was being used for 
prostitution although it had been raided 
hundreds of times. One of our most im- 
portant city councillors, characterized by 
His Lordship as “no cloistered sister”, 
swore that he never knew there were 
gaming houses in his district although he 
was the intimate friend of the most 
notorious gamblers in town. 

To myself, a Montrealer of only nine- 
‘een years standing, a Nova _ Scotian 
eared in the classics and the political 
radition of Joseph Howe, there was 
najesty in some of this judge’s language, 
even Overtones of Cicero. 

“How far,” I seemed to hear him say 
of our whole political set-up, “will you 
tbuse our patience? How long will your 
nsensate madness mock us? To what end 
will your unbridled impertinence go?” 
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In the South Sea Islands and 
Africa, necklaces of shell, bracelets 
of shell, all served as money. From this 
shell money comes our phrase “shell out” — ns 
meaning "to pay.” That was the start of it all. 


When pay day comes around, don’t “shell out’” 
all your money. Put part of it in a Savings Account 
with The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Follow the lead of the many other shrewd Canadians 
from coast to coast who do just that! Whatever your | 
plans for the future may be, a Savings Account with 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce can be 
the start of it all. 
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Theright climate 
Canaan pouters 


Join the Canadians who, more 
and more, are discovering that 
Pinehurst’s healthy dry cli- 
mate is the perfect setting for 
a perfect vacation. Invigor- 
ating pine-scented air that’s 
just right — neither too hot 
nor too cold and no humidity. 
Four famous 18-ho:e 

golf courses — for experts, 
average and beginners. Also 
riding and bowling. Fine 
hotels, moderate rates, 
good food, courteous serv- 
ice. For reservations write 
Pinehurst, Inc., 36 Dog- 
wood Road, Pinehurst, N.C 
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BATH BACK REST 


LUXURIOUS COMFORT — in the Bath, is 


really possible when you lean back against 
this Air Quilt Rubber Cushion—Bath Back 
Rest. It cradles your back. Made of the 
highest quality quilted rubber—and_ filled 
with lifetime shredded foam latex. In the 
tub is the best place to relax. You acquire 
that fresh starry-eyed-look after a tough 
day’s work. Relaxes taut muscles and tired 
rerves. Ease those aching back, neck and 
shoulder muscles. Helpful to Mothers in 
bathing Children. A comfort to the sick and 
aged. Held firmly in place by Suction Cups. 
You can use it in any style tub—and at any 
angle. $4.95 Prepaid. Satisfaction or money 
back. $1 can be saved by ordering two at 
one time. 
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Representatives of a Sub- Continent 


By John 
AS LONG AS INDIA was under British 
B rule, such problems as arose in its 
relations with Canada were handled on its 
behalf by the British Secretary of State for 
India, and, after a British High Commis- 
sioner was installed at Ottawa in 1928, he 
acted as India’s agent. The only problem 
that ever caused serious trouble was the 
opposition of certain elements in British 
Columbia to a substantial flow of immi- 
grants from India; measures taken by the 
Canadian Government to check the flow 
re- 
India 
rela- 


aroused 
sentment in 
and — strained 
tions between the 
two countries. So, 
with the approval 
of the British Gov- 
ernment, India on 
more than one oc- 
casion sent special 
emissaries to Cana- 
da to state the case 
for generous 
treatment of Indian 
immigrants. 

After Britain with- 
drew from India in 
1947, and 
governments were 
established for In- 
dia and Pakistan, 
each proceeded to 
own 


great 


more 


separate 


organize its 
diplomatic 
and in due course sent High Commission- 
ers with appropriate staffs to Ottawa. 
Today, the senior of the two High 
Commissioners is the representative of 
Pakistan, Mirza Osman Ali Baig. He was 
born in Bombay on January 9, 1904. and 
such was his father’s belief in the superior 
merits of a British education that he sent 
him at the age of six to Rokeby School, 
a preparatory institution in London. The 
iad stayed there until he entered Clifton 
College at Bristol. one of the great English 
public schools, at the age of 13. From 
Clifton he passed into the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst. Commissioned in an 
Indian cavalry regiment, he served with it 
for six years, until he decided that a 
military life did not suit him. 

In 1930 he admission to the 
Indian Foreign and Political Service and, 
after spells of duty as Political officer 
in different parts of India, in 1943 was 
appointed Consul for the British Govern- 


service. 


secured 





MIRZA OSMAN ALI BAIG 





A, Stevenson 


ment to the Portuguese settlements in 
India. Since his headquarters were at the 
largest of them, Goa, he can talk with 
authority about the rights and wrongs of 
the controversy now raging between the 
Governments of Portugal and India over 
this ancient colony. 

After the Indian Government had estab- 
lished a legation in Washington, in 1946, 
he was posted to it with the rank of First 
Secretary and gained his first acquaintance 
with life in North America. When India 
was partitioned, he 
had to choose to 
which of its two 
new governments he 
would give __allegi- 
ance and his Mos- 
lem faith impelled 
him to prefer Pakis- 
tan. He remained in 
Washington as 
Counsellor and _ lat- 
er as Minister in 
Pakistan’s Embassy 
until 1951, when he 
was brought home 
to fill the post of 
Secretary of the 
Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and Com- 
monwealth’ Rela- 
tions. In this role 
he had a consider- 
able voice in shap- 
ing his country’s 
foreign policy, and it was a sort of com- 
pliment to Canada when such a high of- 
ficial was sent to Ottawa as High Com- 
missioner in 1953. 

While he was in England, he met a 
Turkish girl who was completing an educa- 
tion which had begun in Egypt. She 
became his wife. It is an understatement 
to say that Madame Baig is a well edu- 
cated woman; she has a fine intelligence 
and a fluent command of Turkish, English, 
French, Arabic and Urdu, the main lan- 
guage of Pakistan. This formidable 
linguistic equipment, her informed knowl- 
edge of public affairs and her keen interest 
in the work of organizations concerned 
with women’s problems make her an ideal 
partner for a diplomat. The Baigs, whose 
family consists of two sons, one of them 
a student at McGill, are fond of dispensing 
generous hospitality at the fine home 
which Pakistan has acquired for its High 
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Commissioner in’ Rockcliffe. Ottawa's 
fashionable suburb. 


THE representative of India, Dr. Me- 
©°) hammed Abdul Rauf, is rather older 
han Mr. Baig, but he is the newest recruit 
o the diplomatic ¢ircle in Ottawa, where 
ve arrived early in October. 

He was born on November 15, 1901, to 
Indian parents, who were living in Ran- 
oon. Burma was then a part of India. 
He received a sound education at different 
schools and at Rangoon College. which 
sas affiliated to the great Indian Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. His degree from it enabled 
im to proceed to Oxford, where. studying 
iw, he graduated as BA with honors in 
urisprudence, and as BCL. He then took 
in additional law course at Trinity College. 
Dublin, which gave him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Meanwhile he had joined 
‘he Middle Temple in London and was 
dmitted to the English Bar. 

Returning to Rangoon, he practised law 
there before the High Court of Judicature 
ind had a lucrative practice until it was 
uddenly terminated by the Japanese in- 
-asion. He escaped and practised before 
the High Court at Allahabad in the Central 
provinces until 1945, when he accepted 

post in the civil service as the judicial 
member of the Income Tax Appellate 
Tribunal. By this time Burma, now a 
separate state from India, had been freed 
from its Japanese conquerors. and in 1946 
he Indian Government sent Dr. Rauf to 
Mandalay as its representative to clear up 
problems that had arisen between the two 
countries. A year later he was given the 
official title of High Commissioner and, 
ifter Burma withdrew from the Common- 
wealth, he took the rank of Ambassador. 
He moved nearer to Canada through his 
ippointment as Indian Ambassador to 
lapan in 1952, and two vears later he was 
ransferred to Ottawa. 

Dr. Rauf is a handsome man of middle 
eight. His perfect English is slightly 
tinged with an Oxford accent: he is an 
\cellent talker, with a wide range of 
ntellectual interests, and an omnivorous 
eader. He has a special fondness for the 
irts and humanities, and his keen interest 

what is called comparative religion 
nakes him welcome the opportunity of 
-Ontrasting the virtues of the Roman 
Catholic faith and the various brands of 
Protestantism with those of the religions 

Asia. He has more or less forsworn his 
nce favorite recreation of tennis, but he 
emains a keen bridge player. Apart from 
is diplomatic work, his main interest is 
S family of nine: their pleasant home in 
Xockcliffe is a lively place. His two eldest 
ms have entered McGill and Toronto 
niversities, and the younger members of 
l¢ family attend schools in Rockcliffe. 
\t the moment Dr. Rauf is feeling his way 

Ottawa, but it will be strange if he is 
ot soon completely at home here. 
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planning your estate 


PROTECTS YOUR FAMILY 


Our service on estate planning makes available to you the 
technical information and assistance you require for a 
complete study of your estate. Such a study of your assets 
and objectives is the best approach to a consideration 
of your Will. Our estate planning service is advisory; 
based on broad practical experience it offers no cut and 
dried solutions to estate problems and is rendered without 
charge. This service will help you plan for the protection 
or your family and to make the fullest use of your estate 
resources. It is our policy to co-operate with your auditors, 


your bankers, your solicitors and your life-underwriter. 


Write or telephone our nearest office 


for an appointment. 


THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


Corporation 
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the World’s finest folding miniature 


Superbly made and beautifully 
finished by master camera craftsmen, 
the Karomat offers you a choice 
between two excellent color 
corrected lenses. Its unusual precision 
features include the easy-to-use split- 
image type coupled rangefinder, the 


rapid action fiim advance, and the 
velvet-smooth shutter release that 
lets you make slower hand-held 
exposures. Ee sure to see the 
Karomat! With hard coated f2.0 
anastigmat lens . $134.50. With 
f2.8 lens .. . $119.50. 
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NOW TRY NEWSWEEK 
AT LESS THAN I: A DAY 


Get the Facts and Forecasts to Help You Forge Ahead 





T° show you how NEWSWEEK helps you get 
more meaning and more personal value 
out of each week’s events, we make you a 
special money-saving offer: Try NEWSWEEK 
for the next 40 weeks for only $2.67 (less 
than 1¢ a day). See for yourself how NEWSs- 
WEEK tells you: (1) what has happened, 
(2) why it happened—and (3) what the out- 
come is likely to be. You’ll grasp the full 
significance of the news... see what’s ahead 
... and know how it can further your busi- 
ness or personal affairs. Specifically: 

YOU GET ADVANCE REPORTS of new shifts in government 
policy, new developments in industry, new achievements 
in science and medicine , , . and, because you are shown 
the likely consequences, you can get set to meet these 
changes and make the most of them. 

YOU GET ANALYSES that show you the meaning of each 
week’s news happenings: Raymond Moley, in his column, 
“Perspective,” explains the purpose and portent of the 
government’s activities, Ernest Lindley’s column, “Wash- 
ington Tides,” gives you a clearer view of what’s afoot re- 
garding key laws, legislators, and political maneuvers. 
Henry Hazlitt, in “Business Tides,” shows the impact of 
major news events upon our economic life. 

YOU GET FORECASTS predicting changes that will shape 
your life and livelihood in the months ahead. Exclusive 
Features: The Periscope; Washington Trends; Business 
Trends—right 88 times out of 100! The equal of many pri- 
vate newsletters selling for $18 or more a year, these fore- 
casts alone are worth the cost of a NEWSWEEK subscription! 
YOU GET SIGNIFICANCE SUMMARIES — unmatched by any 
other newsweekly; special chartings of why major news 
events happened, what are their likely effects. 

PLUS . . . Special Interviews with key newsmakers . . 
Special Reports on places or happenings that are shaping 
the headlines for tomorrow ... Special Picture Stories 
where the camera reveals the news at a glance... and 
crisp, clear reporting of each week’s events in National 
Affairs, International News, Business, Medicine, Science, 
Radio-TV, Movies, Theater, Books, Art and Sports. 

All these add up to an editorial service that is genu- 
inely complete, yet so easy to read and so incisive that 
you gain a thorough grasp of the news (and its sig- 
nificance) in just a few 
minutes’ reading time 
each week. Enter your 
NEWSWEEK subscrip- 
tion now at money-sav- 
ing rate shown below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Money-Back Guarantee 1 Nome 
You take no risk. If the Street 
first 3 issues don’t con- 

vince you NEWSWEEK is City 


worth twice what you 
paid, tell us to cancel and 
we will mail your refund 
instantly. 
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SPECIAL DEMONSTRATION OFFER—for New Subscribers Only—Expires in 30 Days. 
a OOOeee—oe eee: 
NEWSWEEK, Dept.SN 1,152 West 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Send me 40 weeks of NEWSWEEK for only $2.67, and bill me later. 
(Regularly $8.00 at newsstands; $4.62 at the usual subscription rate.) 











Guarantee: If first three issues do not prove NEWSWEEK’S 
value, tell us to cancel and we will mail your refund instantly. 
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NEWSWEEK 
FOR JUST 


$267 


although the same number of copies 
would cost you $8.00 at newsstands; 
$4.62 at regular subscription rate! 
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HERE’S HOW YOU'LL USE 
NEWSWEEK 
IN THE NEXT 40 WEEKS 


@ For gallery seats in Con- 
gress to keep watch on key 
laws and controversies ... 
AND... exclusive Wash- 
ington previews, ahead of 
the parade each week, on 
how new policies affect your 
life, business — and taxes! 
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; @ For special ‘‘closed ses- 
g sions’”—as Presidents, Pre- 
# Miers, or propagandists spar 
g for victory in the Cold War 
a --. AND... weekly entree 
4 to UN, NATO, SHAPE, to 
g bring out in the open for 
g you the dangers and dilem- 
a mas of diplomatic struggles 
f toward peace. 

8 ow For listening-posts be- 
: hind the Iron Curtain, .as 
i experts translate Russian 
i double-talk ... AND... 
' frontline views wherever 
‘ battles rage or riots threat- 
genus with ‘“‘another Korea.” 
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@ For a look behind the 
scenes as industry shifts its 
production schedules . . 
AND ... canny forecasts 
of business prospects. 


@ For box seats on the 
bright side—to witness dra- 
matic forward strides in 
medicine, science, education, 
religion... AND... plush 
seats for gay premieres of 
drama, art, TV and radio, 
books and music, 
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Krokodil, Russian Humor Magazine 

According to the last census, the 
population of Syukeyevo village, Kamsko- 
Ustinsk Raion (Tator ASSR), numbered 
including nursing infants, a total of 1,912 
persons. 

The question is: How many nipples 
should be delivered to the village store. 
in order to fully satisfy the needs of the 
Syukeyevo population? 

Those who will send the correct an 
swer will receive an unlimited quantity of 
razor blades as a prize. 

All Krokodil readers are allowed to 
participate with the exception of those at 
Buin central warehouse of the consumers’ 
co-operative. 

The reason is that the directors of this 
distribution centre have already long ago 
solved this problem in their own way— 
by sending the Syukeyevo village store a 
half million nipples and 270,000 razor 
blades! 


London Free Press: The best Canadian 
families today have an English butler, 
French wines, Swiss clocks, Irish linen, 
English china, Old World paintings, 
Indian teak furniture, South American 
emeralds, African diamonds, Russian vod 
ka, and Canadian dollars. 


Minneapolis Tribune: It is our judg- 
ment, honed to razor edge by years of 
study and contemplation, that women’s 
clothes in the twitchy 20s were about the 
ugliest and most ungainly envelope ever 
devised for the form divine. They com- 
pressed the bosom, ignored the waist, 
and sundered the leg line at precisely the 
most awkward point. 

As for us, we favor the girlish look 
which makes due allowance for such un 
dulations as are provided. We are not, 
fundamentally speaking, of the Hottentot 
school. Nor do we insist on configuration 
that makes deep breathing a hazard. But 
we feel that if nature had intended woman 
to be cigar-shaped, that is the way the 
mould would have been designed. 


Hamilton Spectator: We find ourselve 
somewhat perturbed by a terse letter t 
the editor of The Times of London, which: 
says simply: “Sir—On September 1 the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra, conducted by) 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, played the Over- 
ture to Figaro, by Mozart, in 2 min. 3% 
sec. Is this a record?” 

Such precise timing of symphonic musi 
is a hobby of which we had not previous 
ly heard, and frankly we hope it does no: 
spread. While the intent of The Time: 
correspondent is obviously sincerely criti- 
cal, the knowledge that in the audience 
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there are eyes glued to stop-watches is 
bound to have a most disquieting effect 
on conductors: sooner or later one is 
sure to succumb to the temptation of 
seeing his name in print as the maker of 
i new concert-hall mark. Next thing you 
xnow, the musical world will be on tenter- 
n00ks waiting for the first four-minute 
Fifth. 


Ottawa Journal: It is about time, we 
suggest, that Mr. George Hees, national 
president of the Conservative Party, stop- 
ped his talk (which he continued in Ed- 
nonton the other day) about the Cana- 
jian Government “giving the United 
States complete control of the St. Law- 
ence Seaway”. 

In the first place, such talk isn’t true, 
ind in the second place it doesn’t repre- 
sent the position of the Conservative 
Party as expressed by its leader in Parlia- 
nent. 

Mr. Hees is a party organizer, and our 
nformation is that he is a good one. He 
still needs to learn, it seems, that the job 
yf an organizer is to organize, not to 
build new platforms for his party—nor 
jisagree with old ones. 


Galt Reporter: The average child never 
amounts to quite as much as his parents 
hoped and never turns out quite so bad 
as the neighbors predicted. 


London Daily Mail: About 2,000 enu- 
merators are at work on the nation-wide 
traffic census, and no doubt are usefully 
employed for the mysterious purposes of 
the ministry of transport. But they are 
argely engaged in discovering what we 
ill know already: that, by and large, the 
oads of this country are too narrow, too 
vinding and too dangerous for the enor- 
nous weight of traffic they have to bear. 
lf the census results in ideas for remedy- 
ng this state of affairs, it will have been 
worth while—that is, if the ideas are put 
nto effect. 


Vontreal Gazette: If anyone wishes to 
efresh his mind upon the frailty of 
iuman Opinions, he ought to re-read what 
people were saying about the likelihood 
ot war with Germany in the late years 
of the 1930s. Not many of these profes- 
‘ional observers were inclined to deny 
he formidable proportions of the Nazi 
war machinery; many had seen it on dis- 
play. But they took refuge in airy specu- 
ations about what the Nazis intended to 
Jo with it. . . Only a miracle saved the 
world. But it is not wise to count upon 
miracles. So when anyone claims to have 
worked out just what Malenkov and his 
associates are thinking, and just what 
their intentions are, their conclusions 
ought to be considered with the scepticism 
they deserve. . . What Malenkov and his 
issociates can do is far more important 
‘sa basis of Western policy than what 
4nyone thinks they may intend to do. 
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The Literary Life 
= 


How (Not) To Begin a Short Story 


By Hugh Garner 


ii A SHORT TIME AGO I found myself 
caught in a heavy rainstorm  with- 
out a raincoat, a contretemps to which 
I am inordinately prone. Taking shelter 
under a cigar store awning I decided io 
sit out the elements in a small restaurant 
next door. Not being overly fond of star- 
ing balefully across a cup of coffee for a 
half-hour or more, I decided to buy mv- 
self something to read while I sheltered. 
The cigar store offered me a selection 
of all current magazines, but my eye fell 
on the cover of Writer’s Digest, upon 
which, in large capitals, were the words, 
HOW TO BEGIN A STORY. I decided 
that I might profitably combine business 
with displeasure, which is 
a trick I learned from read- 
ing Dale Carnegie over 
somebody’s shoulder in a 
streetcar several years ago. 
This decision was a de- 
parture from normalcy 
probably brought about by 
the inclement weather, for 
usually I avoid Writer’s Di- 
gest the way the Astron- 
omer Royal avoids an as- 
trological chart. However, armed with a 
synthetic aplomb and a non-synthetic coin 
of the realm I purchased the magazine. 
There was no by-line under the head- 
ing, “How to Begin a Short Story”, so I 
presume that it was written by one of 
the “Oh gee, gosh, I just sold my first 
article to The National Doughnut Dun- 
ker for $10” school of Writer's Digest 
correspondents. A_ glance at the first 
paragraph confirmed my worst fears, for 
the article began: “In the beginning” (a 
from Genesis), “the author 
problem and 


direct steal 
sets his stage, states the 
introduces his main character. This is how 
the machine-made story opens. Once in 
a while, rebelling at this formula, the 
author tries something else, and it is 
successful; so successful that it takes him 
20 rejections and 20 weeks before he 
gets back to the formula again.” 

When I arrived home I checked this 
little gem of advice to aspiring writers, 
and chose a few famous stories at random 
from my book shelf. None of them had 
been written a la Writer’s Digest, a fact 
which proved beneficial, not only to their 
authors but to the reading public as well. 
Thus bolstered in my beliefs, I concluded 
that the writer of the piece, machine- 
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made no doubt, was talking through his 
chartreuse beret. 

However, what bothered me more than 
the fact that Writer’s Digest’s facts were 
phoney, was that instead of sneaking up 
on the subject at its beginning they were 
attacking the writing of a short story in 
the home stretch. For the benefit of those 
who will admit they know little about 
short-story writing (and there must be 
one or two in a_ population of 15 
million), the story itself is actually the 
end product of one of the most devious 
and procrastinating acts of creation out- 
side the gestation period of the elephant. 
Let me illustrate. 

Yesterday I decided to 
transcribe to paper a 
short story I had _ been 
writing in my mind for a 
month. I jumped from my 
pallet at the crack of 
dawn, full of enough of 
the old will-to-win to 
gladden the heart of a 
Fuller Brush sales mana- 
ger. After washing down 
a pair of vitamin tablets 
with several magnums of strong tea I got 
out my typewriter and typed the title of 
my story, and beneath it my name. Then 
I heard the morning paper bang against 
the door, and I gave up the short story 
in favor of reading the serious business 
about Dick Tracy. An hour or two later. 
after laughing over the funny news from 
Paris, Cambodia and the United Nations. 
I actually began. 

I wrote, “The day had dawned .. .” 
which, while alliterative and containing 
no profanity, is not likely to win me any 
prizes, nor even pay for the breakfast 
porridge, if it comes to that. I halted in 
mid-sentence when I heard the rest ol 
the family getting up, for the Garners 
on awakening sound more like a mena- 
gerie than a ménage. I put off writing the 
story until the children had been packed 
off out of earshot. 

After finishing breakfast, my child, who 
is in the Fourth Grade, asked me to check 
his spelling homework. I managed this. 
aided and abetted by The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary. This done, I was ready tc 
throw myself into the arms of the muse. 
but was deflected from my purpose by 
the badinage between television comediar 
Jack Paar and his Sancho Panza, Poopy 
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Campo. By the time their program was’ 
$ finished it was nine o'clock, and I de- 
cided to put off my writing until after 

the postman had called. 


This was a mistake, for the morning 
mail contained a letter inviting me to a Ges Vi 
command performance before the Grand ~~ 7 and 


Inquisitor at the Income Tax office, and 
an invoice for $2.44 in shipping charges 
on a parcel waiting for me at the Custom 
House. Obviously, creative effort was out 
of the question at a time like this. The 
cutcome of my forthcoming visit to the 





| his Income Tax office was a foregone con- 
clusion, for the winner of these financial 

than bouts with the Government is never me. 70 ; 
were . However, the parcel waiting for me at 
B up the Customs had interesting possibilities. drawings 
= After an impatient and anticipatory ; 
y im trip downtown, and after barging into SI.73 
those four wrong offices before I found the 
ae right one, I finally paid over my $2.44 |Qe¢her cheerful stuff 
€ 3 i c al u ~ r 7 + Tre - ~= 
a peepee ee : — THIS IS SYLVIA by Sandy Wilson .............. $1.75 

: until ¢ ‘as, 3 ae aa a aeerrnne ae 
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Groping around in the straw packing and 













‘d to wrapping paper I discovered that I was f ' Be gt BS SE oes, 8 
¢ a now the proud owner of a Heat Well Hi " ey 
been Chick Brooder. And don't ask me why ES a Es 
for a I filled out a magazine coupon for that! ‘ og Lb 
n ms My day was spoiled; the creative urge - BEN 
k of was as dead as last year’s almanac. When / , _« ne 
sh of I left the Customs House the rain was | ne me F th 
1 to coming down in torrents, and my rain- i} SUN. GO __eunmsete et 
of a coat was hanging dry and creaseless in om (CTA CAD AWAY PLACES 
mana- the hall closet at home. This time I 10 FAR AWAY FLACES 
down drank my coffee straight, without the dis- Ree tse : oh, EE BB 
ablets tractions furnished by a magazine. As I 
I got sat there mumbling into my coffee I con- 
tle ot ceived a brilliant short story idea. This ae 
Then | guy, see, would be a chicken farmer who Choose from : 
gainst 4 was in danger of losing his farm for back . i - 
story i income tax. He would buy a_ five-year 10 glorious Cunard Cruises! 
siness subscription to a nudist magazine (sent There’s a luxurious holiday voyage to suit every 
later. in plain wrappers) and fall in love with requirement of time and budget ... from the globe- 
from the picture of a girl modelling Mother circling world cruise . . . to fascinating Mediterranean 
tions. ; Hubbard housecoats in the magazine. (Get cruises ... or any one of seven exciting glorious Sun- 
the twist: all those unclothed lovelies. and shine Cruises to the West Indies and South America. 
Ebina this cretin falls in love with th 
aining ; one in the book with clothes aa pio “SUNSHINE CRUISES” saaleanaaipniabaiescchoooesiniectaiaaaaaien 
ie any | | idea worthy of Writer’s Digest.) West Indies and South adieu 
akfast | 3 As soon as the rain stopped, I hurried America from New York Priya D3 Poms! Vom $1275 
ted in home and typed the title, “Come Home, RMS “CARONIA” 
est ol _ Little Chicken” at the top of a virgin Wee ae The GREAT WORLD CRUISE of 1955 
arners 4 piece of paper. I began this one, “Night Seinineg titania RMS “CARCNIA” 
mena- : had fallen . . .”, before remembering my 13 Days—From $325 From New York, January 21st, 1955 
ng the > coming visit to the Income Tax office; my RMS “MAURETANIA” ei ey hae se 
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Modern Life as an Act of Faith 


By Arnold Edinborough 


IT MUST HAVE BEEN a Cockney 
5 churchman who put a sign outside 
St. Paul’s Cathedral during the London 
blitz which read: “If your Knees are 
Knocking, Come in and Kneel on Them.” 
But the desperate need for a war-time 
faith was at the back of that message, not 
a desire for pert humor. This desperate 
need for a faith is at the present moment 
taking some queer turns in the United 
States. The noisiest manifestation is, of 
course, Mr. Billy Graham; but the most 
persistent is a record in millions of juke 
boxes which asks, in a warmly confidential 
fashion, “Are you friends with the King 
of Friends?” Certainly the most official 
form of such manifestations is in the re- 
port that President Eisenhower opens his 
cabinet meetings with prayer. 

Canada is mercifully free from the juke- 
box address, and the nature of the 
Cabinet, not to mention the faith of its 
Prime Minister, would certainly preclude 
any prayer at the start of an Ottawa dis- 
cussion, let us say, of tax-rental agree- 
ments. But though we may sneer at the 
outward signs of the American religiosity, 
Canada, like every other nation whose 
social structure is based on Christian 
liberalism, is just as desperately in need 
of putting something back into her social 
creed which was knocked out at the begin- 
ning of the First World War. 

If Canadian democracy has grown, as it 
undoubtedly has, from the liberal Chris- 
tian ethic, which has shaped the course 
of British history, then the present time 
is an uneasy time. For though there is a 
lot of church-going, there is not much real 
faith. People who came to Canada a cen- 
tury ago came in defence of their prin- 
ciples. They wished to worship how they 
liked; they wished to have opportunities 
as good as any other man; they repudiated 
privilege. They loved what they were 
leaving behind, and they had no illusions 
about life ahead, but the effort was worth 
it. 

Immigrants today show more desire to 
live in freedom before the law rather than 
before the Lord, or else they are prompted 
solely by economics. “We should like to 
live in England (or Ireland, or Scotland), 
but there is more opportunity in Canada” 
— that is the answer given by most British 
immigrants to the question why did they 
come. 

And what has happened to the descend- 
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ants of those people who came a century 
or more ago? Do they live in awareness 
of what their Canadian heritage of faith 
and freedom is? The answer is likely to 
be no. We are a democracy, we assume; 
we are a Christian community, for the 
most part; we like to think that there is 
freedom of speech and worship. We have 
heard occasionally about the Padlock Law 
in Quebec; we have heard about the 
activities of the Jehovah’s Witnesses; there 





CP 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR R. M. LOWER: 
“Says something that needs saying”. 


was some uneasiness about the methods 
used at the Spy Trials; but by and large 
we take it for granted that we are free. 

There is a dilemma here, though. How 
free can you get, as one might say? Sup- 
pose that a Communist wishes to advocate 
the overthrow of the present Government 
and the present economic dispensation. 
Are we being true to our principles in 
letting him go ahead, or in stopping him? 
Which? We believe in free enterprise, and 
realize that Canada as a land of oppor- 
tunity is a land where a man can make a 
fortune if he has the energy and the ruth- 
lessness. But are we being true to our 
principles if we allow him to oppress the 
workers in his factories (which is a 
circumscription of their liberty) or if we 
stop him doing these things (which is a 
circumscription of his liberty)? 

This is only part of the dilemma. There 


is religious freedom in Canada. We are 
a tolerant race that allows people to 
worship who, or what, they will. So we 
must not have religion taught in schools, 
since the teaching of the Christian religion 
will offend those members of the class 
who are not Christian. And this question 
is bedevilled even more by the historical 
accidents of Canada which make it a bi- 
lingual and, one might say, bi-Christian 
country. And if we do not teach religion 
in our schools, how will our children know 
that the bedrock on which the Ca- 
nadian system of democracy is built is the 
Christian religion? 

These questions are troublous ones and 
there have been queer results when some 
sorts of answers have been attempted. 
Queer results, because the tradition has 
been confused with other influences, potent 
either because of geographical proximity, 
or because of old loyalties deliberately 
kept alive. 


x IN This Most Famous Stream, a mod- 
4) est book of a hundred and ninety- 
three pages, Professor Arthur Lower of 
Queen’s University has attempted to shed 
some light on these problems. His starting 
point is clear: 

“Today we are caught fairly in a dilem- 
ma. Most people in our society at least 
pay lip service to liberal values, which 
implies their acceptance of human unity 
and equality in principle, but few could 
contend that the religious sanction for 
them is as strong, or as generally accept- 
ed, as a century ago. Now, we can have 
a species of Christianity without much 
liberalism, but can we have liberalism 
without Christianity? Is there any future 
for the liberal spirit in a world which 
more and more rejects the religion that, 
historically, gives rise to it?” 

Professor Lower is modest about his 
answer to this question, and he does not 
get too involved with the theological as- 
pects of his theme. 

He shows the genesis of English democ- 
racy as being the great commandment, 
“Love thy neighbor as_ thyself”. But 
having done this in the course of two 
highly-charged, pro-Protestant chapters on 
the liberalism of Christianity and the con- 
cept of freedom in the Western church, he 
goes on to study the liberal aspects of 
English civilization in terms of the estab- 
lished institutions of the British tradition. 

The great institutions of freedom are 
“the Common Law with its trial practices 
tending to obviate secret justice’, and a 
representative Parliament which governs 
the public purse. These are not the whole 
story, and Professor Lower mentions many 
others which in themselves are not com- 
plete either. But the gradual emergence 
of the two concepts of open trial by a jury 
of a man’s equals (which protected indi- 
vidual liberty), and of a monarchy in 
which the powers of Church and State 
were equally vested yet closely controlled 
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by an elected Parliament (which ensured 
the liberty of the nation), he shows to be 
the history and substance of modern 
liberal democracy. 

As a historian with a wide and familiar 
knowledge of events which makes his syn- 
thesis look astoundingly simple and easy, 
he traces the growth of these two concepts 
from Mediaeval times to the seventeenth 
century in England. Then follows a series 
of chapters which deal with the additions 
to the general heritage which have been 
made in North America. The significant 
additions are the political philosophy of 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
less tangible current of thought which the 
presence of an expanding frontier induced. 
The last addition is one that has reversed 
the flow of ideas. This is the doctrine of 
Federalism, of partnership. Having lost 
one empire by not understanding it, Pro- 
fessor Lower contends that England has 
saved a second and more enduring one by 
practising it. 

The great genius of English civilization, 
according to the account in this book, is 
its capacity for solving problems as they 
arise. In fact, in one place the author 
suggests that the Englishman’s national 
motto should be from the hymn “Lead 
Kindly Light”: 


I do not wish to see 
The distant scene. 
One step enough for me. 


Certainly it might well have been the 
motto of Sir Anthony Eden for his recent 
brilliant diplomacy in establishing the 
Western European Defence Union. 

I would not like to leave the reader 
with the impression that this is a “scholar- 
ly” book. It is, but it wears its scholarship 
lightly, and expresses its conclusions sharp- 
ly, just as its author always does. There 
is plenty here to start a formidable row 
amongst Canadian historians. There is 
plenty here to start a lot of hard think- 
ing amongst the multitude of readers that 
the book deserves. But it is a small, read- 
able, sometimes trite and sometimes 
malicious, piece of work which is a 
notable attempt to sketch a solution for 
the modern dilemma. 

The greatest praise that one can offer 
is that Arthur Lower seems to come to the 
same conclusions as Arnold Toynbee does 
in the last four volumes of A Study of 
History. But you can reach them in Lower 
far more easily and far, far more quickly. 
And you can understand what he is talk- 
ing about all the time. He may sound 
simple; he may sound obvious; but when 
he says: “Liberalism is a thing of the 
spirit. It is human decency.”, and, “After 
all, whatever basic outlook we take in 
life must necessarily begin with an act of 
faith,” he says something that needs say- 
ing in the simplest and most obvious way. 


THIS MOST FAMOUS STREAM — by Arthur 
R. M. Lower —pp. 193— Ryerson Press — 
$3.50. 
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SON OF THE NORTH 


By Charles Camsell. The auto- 
biography of one of Canada’s 
most distinguished sons. Illustrat- 
ed. $5.00 





By Will R. Bird. Canada’s first 
escape story. By a master story- 
teller. Illustrated. $4.00 























THE OLD STONE HOUSE 


By Gerald F. Stevens. The hi- 
larious story of two city people 
who buy an old stone farm house. 
Illustrated. $3.25 
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Aeroplane Photo Supply 


There was only one mooring mast for airships in the British Isles. 


Slide Rule: Preparations 
for the Long Flights 


By NEVIL SHUTE: PART IV 


R.101 FLEW before we did, making 
her first flight on October the 14th, 
1929; from that point we started to learn 
details about her, mostly from the news- 
papers. It was quite true that she was 
carrying an engine as a passenger for 
astern running only: it was quite true that 
she had servo motors to work her rudders. 
Details of her weights gradually leaked 
out to us; she had a gross lift of only 148 
tons and a tare weight of 113 tons, so 
that she had only 35 tons’ useful Joad as 
compared with our 54 tons. The Air 
Ministry press department, of course. was 
in full blast telling the world what a 
marvellous ship she was: in our offices at 
Howden a faint sense of impending 
disaster: was stirring in us, I think, even 
in those early days. An airship is safe in 
proportion to its useful lift, in proportion 
to the weights that it can jettison in an 
emergency, and by that standard R.101 
was definitely dangerous. In our view, 
also, she was considerably underpowered. 
By this time the crew of R.100 were at 
Howden. The captain and first officer, 
Squadron Leader Booth and Captain 
Meager, proved to be most helpful in the 
later stages of the construction and soon 
became great friends. 
In these last months my own position 
in the Airship Guarantee Company under- 
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went a change. During the construction 
of the ship I had gravitated towards the 
top of the organization. My chief was 
B. N. Wallis. whose title was Chief En- 
gineer. To my mind Wallis was the 
greatest engineer in England at that time 
and for twenty years afterwards. It was 
an education and a privilege to work 
under him, and I count myself lucky to 
have done so. Sir Dennis Burney, our 
managing director, was equally outstand- 
ing: he had the keenest engineering imagi- 
nation of anyone that I ever met, coupled 
with a great commercial sense. 

These two men were complementary 
and the success of R.100 was due to their 
combined abilities; my own part in it 
was small. It was deplorable that they 
could not agree better, but temperamen- 
tally they were poles apart. Perhaps two 
geniuses in one company would always 
find it difficult to work together. 

Perhaps Wallis was more interested in 
the straight problems of design than in 
the flying of the airship, and by the begin- 
ning of 1929 the straight design of R.100 
was over. Certainly in that year he began 
working at Howden upon the geodetic 
wing design of aeroplanes which later was 
to reach its full perfection in the design of 
the Wellington bomber, and his absences 
at the Vickers aircraft works at Wey- 





bridge became frequent. My own abilities 
were essentially practical; although I was 
the mathematician in charge of the cal- 
culations | was the only man in the party 
with any personal experience of flying an 
aeroplane, and as the mathematics eased 
and the practical problems of finishing 
the ship and getting her into the air be- 
came paramount [ found that people 
turned to me more and more, and that I 
could give quick decisions on most sub- 
jects if Wallis was away, reporting to him 
or to Burney as opportunity offered. By 
the autumn of 1929 the works manager 
was coming to me so frequently that I was 
virtually in charge of the whole outfit. 

In November, 1929, the ship was fin- 
ished. It seemed almost incredible to 
us who had worked on her for five years 
that there should really be nothing more 
to do to her before she flew, but the day 
came when we ballasted her up in the 
shed for her lift and trim trials, determin- 
ing accurately for the first time the loads 
that she would carry. It was a simple 
procedure: we mobilized a hundred men 
to hold her by the power cars and the 
control car so that she neither floated up 
into the roof nor sank onto the floor. 
After each readjustment of the weights 
the men let go of her together on the blast 
of a whistle: we watched to see if she 
would rise or fall. 

The contract flight trials of R.100 were 
carried out by her Air Ministry crew 
working under the directions of the con- 
structors. This curious arrangement was 
due to the scarcity of trained personnel; 
it was impossible for the constructing 
company to provide a crew of officers and 
men capable of handling the ship on trials 
other than by employing the crew who 
were to man her when she had _ been 
handed over to the Cardington authorities 
on completion. It will be seen that this 
position was likely to raise difficulties. The 
crew of R.100 during flight trials were 
acting on behalf of the consfrugting com- 
pany but they were employed by the men 
at Cardington who were both our judges 
and our competitors. 

A delay of nearly a month elapsed be- 
tween the completion of R.100 and her 
first flight. A flai-calm, such as occurs in 
anticyclones, is required for handling an 
airship safely in or out of her shed. There 
was only one mooring mast suitable for 
these two ships in the British Isles, at 
Cardington, and R.101 was hanging on it 
waiting till weather conditions were suit- 
able for her to be taken into her shed. For 
three weeks R.101 occupied the mast be- 
fore she could be put into her shed; in the 
December weather a further week elapsed 
before conditions became suitable to take 
R.100 out of the very narrow shed at 
Howden. 

R.100 was as big as an Atlantic liner; 
she was 709 feet long and 130 feet in 
diameter, which is to say that she was 
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Miller Services 
THE GEODETIC wing became a feature 
of the Wellington bomber. 


fifty feet shorter than the old Mauretania 
but half again as wide in the beam. When 
loaded for flight she was, of course, as 
light as a feather and so capable of being 
swayed by the least puff of wind. So far 
as I can remember the Howden shed pro- 
vided no more than two feet clearance 
each side of the ship as she was man- 
handled out of the door; she fitted the 
shed like a cork in a bottle so that we 
needed a dead calm to get her out. 


The forecast for December the 16th 
was satisfactory, a dead calm being pre- 
dicted for dawn. A party of officials came 
from Cardington on the previous evening 
to take part in the first flight, including 
Major Scott, who was in charge of all 
flying operations of the two ships. 

At 7.15 we got on board through the 
control car in the growing light, and the 
Ship was finally ballasted up. Then the 
order,was given to walk the ship aft. A 
centre line had been painted on the floor 
and extended out onto the aerodrome, and 
plumb bobs were suspended from the bow 


‘and stern; keeping her straight in this way, 


the handling party walked her out. 

The takeoff was simple. From the con- 
trol car Booth emptied a half-ton bag of 
water ballast from the bow and another 
from the stern and, leaning from one of 
the windows of the car, he shouted, “Let 
her go”. 

After a short time we left the vicinity 
of Howden and flew slowly to York; by 
the time we got there it was apparent that 
there was nothing wrong with the ship 
and we could confidently fly her down to 
Cardington near Bedford. 

We made a quick trip to Cardington by 
the standards of those days, cruising at 
about fifty-five miles an hour on four 
engines only. We actually made about 
seventy miles an hour over the ground 
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lo vou from failing hands we throw the torch, 
Be yours to hold it high: 
Hove break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep though popptes grow i 
In Flanders fields.” j 
} 





, And yet, when the parade is over and the last bugle note fades, it is so easy to 
break faith” by being lulled into a sense of “nothing will happen here”... to let 


victory and treedom GO by default. 
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vith the assistance of a following wind, 
ind reached Cardington in two hours’ 
light from York. Here a surprise awaited 
‘is; we had assumed that there would be 
ttle difficulty in landing the ship onto the 
\ir Ministry mooring mast. So many 
rticles had appeared in the press about 
1e wonders of this new method of handl- 
ng airships that it came as a surprise to 
is to find that the experts on this matter 
Ss vere inexpert in the use of their rather 
| omplicated apparatus. On this first flight 
+ took three hours to land R.100 to the 
nast; three times we had to leave the 
ierodrome and fly a circuit and come in 
gain, and make a fresh attempt to estab- 
\ lish connection between the steel cable 
iropped from the nose of the ship and the 
cable from the masthead laid out upon 
the aerodrome. The mooring system was 
essentially sound and at the conclusion of 
the R.100 flights sufficient experience had 
been gained in the handling of the ship 
and in the use of the mast equipment to 
| enable a landing to be made to the mast 
in about forty minutes, but this result 
was not achieved without the experience 
| of numerous mistakes. 
| We put the ship into the shed that 





evening, “put her back in the box” as 
| somebody irreverently described the oper- 
| ation. Here she stayed over Christmas 

while we sorted out her teething troubles, 
' berthed in her shed beside R.101. Some 
of us had seen R.101 before she flew; we 
now had a good opportunity to examine 
her in her completed state. We found her 
an amazing piece of work. The finish and 
the workmanship struck us as_ extra- 
ordinarily good, far better than that of 
our own ship. The design seemed to us 
almost unbelievably complicated; she 
seemed to be a ship in which imagination 
had run riot regardless of the virtue of 
simplicity and utterly regardless of ex- 
pense. 

The contract for R.100 called for a 
final acceptance trial of forty-eight hours’ 
luration, and a demonstration flight to 
India. This latter flight was changed to a 
lemonstration flight to Canada when the 
lecision was taken to equip R.100 with 
etrol engines because it was thought that 
; | flight to the tropics with petrol on board 
9 vould be too hazardous. It is curious 
fter twenty years to recall how afraid 
everyone was of petrol in those days. It 
eemed as if the diesel engine for aero- 
lanes was only just around the corner. 
‘t was decided amicably, therefore, that 
.101 would make the flight to India 
ince she had diesel engines, and we 
vould fly to Canada instead. 

The final acceptance trial of R.100 
‘sted for fifty-four hours; it was an easy 
nd effortless performance bearing out 
x he old saying of the R.N.A.S. that the 
4 nly way to get a rest in the airship busi- 

4 ‘ess is to take the thing into the air and 

'y it. We left Cardington on the morning 
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At last a fine stereo at a moderate price 
New Kodak Stereo Camera only $10450 


You’ll make excellent 3-dimensional 
shots with your very first roll. Simpli- 


Kodak also presents two new viewers. 
Both have handy focusing control 
fied controls make stereo pictures as and adjustable eyepieces. Kodaslide 
easy to take as ordinary snapshots. Stereo Viewer I, battery-operated, 
Brilliant f/3.5 lenses, shutter speeds $16.85. Kodaslide Stereo Viewer II 
to 1/200, many automatic features— plugs into house circuits, has exclu- 
all for a modest $104.50. sive brightness control—$31.50. 


Prices subject to change without notice... many Kodak dealers offer convenient terms. 
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Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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of January the 27th with twenty-two tons 
of fuel on board to burn before coming 
down, and we landed again on the after- 
noon of the 29th having lived very com- 
fortably in the meantime. 

After this flight the ship was put back 
into her shed for a considerable time. We 
formally handed her over to the Air 
Ministry, which means that we gave her 
to our competitors at Cardington, her 
English trials being satisfactorily con- 
cluded. They proceeded to make a num- 
ber of modifications to her in preparation 
for the Atlantic flight. 

In the meantime R.101 came out to the 
mooring mast for further trials. It had 
been realized before Christmas that the 
small disposable load of R.101 would 
make a flight to India impossible because 
she couldn’t carry enough fuel, and a pro- 
gram had been put in hand to try to put 
her right. All unnecessary equipment, in- 
cluding the useless servo motors, was 
taken out of her, her gasbag wiring was 
et out to increase her gas volume, and— 
last resort of desperate engineers—she 
was parted in the middle and an extra 
parallel portion inserted in her length, 


containing an extra gasbag. 
ALLIED AGENTS PROVIDE The Cardington engineers, after trials 
SAFE, ECONOMICAL MOVING SERVICE 54-B of R.101 in June, began to put forward 
, 7 oa unofficial proposals for a postponement of 
ALLIED VA 1 Lik ES LTD long flights to the following year. They 
3 EE hep ki en “ - od said that the two airships were in an early 
Agents in all principal cities ... see your telephone directory stage of development and that neither 
ship was fit to make a long flight at that 
stage. A disaster might set back the whole 
cause of airships in England, and it would 
be a pity to run any risk for the sake of 
getting on quickly; development would go 
better if we did not hurry it. They sugges- 
ted, through unofficial intermediaries, that 
both staffs should take that line, and 
jointly ask for a postponement of these 
long flights. 

Perhaps if we had realized at the time 
how very, very bad their ship was, how 
real the danger of complete disaster if 
they started for India, we might have 
taken a different attitude to this approach. 
Their own secrecies concealed the real 
facts from us; we guessed that their ship 
was a bad airship, but we did not know 
the whole story. We brushed aside this 
approach, perhaps roughly. We would 
complete our contract and prove the 
efficiency of R.100 by flying to Canada; 


they could please themselves whether 


’ they flew to India or not. With that, per- 
oe, haps we drove the final stake into the 

















































palisade around them, blocking their one 
way out. 


| 


This is the fourth of nine excerpts from 
“Slide Rule: The Autobiography of an 
Engineer” by Nevil Shute. Copyright 
1954 by Nevil Shute. Published by 
William Morrow and Company, Inc. and 
George J. McLeod Limited, Toronto. The 
fifth instalment will appear in next week’s 
issue. 
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Mystery Men 


There are millions of them all over the country. 


You pass them every day in the street without realizing 
who they are and how much they help you. In fact. even 
they don't usually know that they're doing anything 
important for all their fellow-citizens. 


Yet. together. they pour more than 200 million dollars 
every year into a wide variety of projects that promote 
progress from coast to coast. They may help build an oil 
pipeline that stretches for hundreds of miles. Or a group 
of new homes in some city suburb. Or any number of use- 
ful public works such as roads, bridges. schools. sewage 
disposal plants. 


Are all these people rich? Far from it! They are people in 
all walks of life, who are life insurance policyholders! 
And the money they lend for these purposes comes from 
their life insurance premiums. This money. invested for 
them by their life insurance companies. helps finance 
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many of these important projects that benefit one and all. 


Indirectly, these policyholders also promote better 
health. For life it.surance companies contribute funds to 
medical research work aimed at eliminating many dread 
diseases. 


And they're helpful citizens in still another way. Because 
they own life insurance, their families will never be com- 
pletely dependent on others. 


So if you are a life insurance policyholder. remember — 
in all these ways you're helping to make Canada a better 
land to live in! 


P.S. FROM YOUR LIFE INSURANCE MAN 


“All these investments earn interest that makes it possible for 
you and your family to enjoy the benefits of life insurance at 
such low cost. If you have any questions about how to make 
life insurance fit your own special needs, give me a call. I'll be 
glad to help you!”’ 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 


Comprising more than 50 Canadian, British and United States Companies 


“IT IS GOOD CITIZENSHIP TO OWN LIFE INSURANCE” 
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Here to stay 





Pulp and paper mills have financed 
and stimulated the growth of modern 
communities around them. Carefully 
planned and soundly built, these 
towns are here to stay. Neither mills 
nor towns can be moved to tap new 
woodlands; they depend for their 
existence on perpetual yield from 
their forests. 






















So, pulp and paper harvests its 
forests scientifically; spends more on 
conservation and fire prevention than 
all the previnces combined; operates 
the best managed commercial forests 
in the nation; and is increasing the 
growth in its woodlands to meet its 
increasing needs. 


Such measures maintain the pulp 
and paper forests as an everlasting 
source of wealth for Canada. They 
also support permanent communities 
that are bases for the further develop- 
ment of the country. 
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The White Man’s Burden 
By Mary Lowrey Ross 


THE THING that charms one about 

British adventure films is their pe- 
culiar timelessness, the sense they still 
convey of a world on which the sun never 
sets. No hurry, the director seems to be 
saying, laying aside the script for a long, 
brooding study of the African veldt. All 
the time in the world, the camera man re- 
flects, pausing to record a native cere- 
monial dance, a flight of flamingoes, or 
the wallowing of a mother hippopotamus, 
surrounded by her hideous and touching 
young. Meanwhile, 
a strong sense of 
moral responsibility, 
a pervasive feeling 
still definitely re- 
lated to Empire and 
only vaguely con- 
nected with action, 
provides a sort of 
continuity. 

West of Zanzibar 
is exactly such a 
picture. The hero 
(Anthony Steel) is 
muscular, fearless, 
high - minded and 
dead sober about 
his responsibility to 
native populations. 
He is firmly mar- 
ried to a brisk Mem 
Sahib of a heroine 
(Sheila Sim) who 
supplies advice, en- 
couragement and 
applications of mercurochrome and keeps 
out of the way of the plot. Hero Steel’s 
business as district commissioner is to ad- 
vise on native immigration, see to wild-life 
conservation and support the native chief 
n his patriarchal duties. This involves 
chief and commissioner in a fight with a 
zroup of ivory-smugglers, a thoroughly 
bad lot. Eventually the law-breakers will 
be tracked down and eliminated. In the 
meantime, there is plenty of time to study 
native and animal behavior. 

It is easy enough to imagine how West 
of Zanzibar would have been handled by 
& Hollywood director. The hero, conceiv- 
ibly Robert Mitchum, would be an ad- 
venturer at loose ends with no special ded- 
ication to anything but his own advan- 
tages. He wouldn’t be above taking a cut 
‘rom the ivory-smugglers and his notion 
of the white man’s burden wouldn't go 
beyond the square tarpaulin-covered boxes 
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ANTHONY STEEL: Sun never sets. 


of supplies that the natives tote on their 
shoulders. The heroine, an Arlene Dahl 
type, would be the daughter of a visiting 
anthropologist, a beautiful high-minded 
girl, who has picked up quite a lot of the 
old man’s special knowledge. It is indicat- 
ed at once that the renegade hero is be- 
witched by her learning and beauty and 
will succumb to it in the end. Half-way 
through the film you can safely look for 
a violent interior climax, involving the 
girl, the hero, the natives, the ivory- 
smugglers, even the 
alligators, the flam- 
ingoes and_ the 
mother hippopota- 
mus; for in the Hol- 
lywood film every- 
thing must be neat- 
ly and significantly 


related to  every- 
thing else; there 
must be no_ loose 


ends left lying about 
when hero and hero- 
ine dissolve against 
a vast bonfire of 
African sunset. 

Conceivably, both 
interpretations of 
the African theme 
are unrealistic: the 
one an anachronism, 
the other a fantasy. 
On the whole, how- 
ever, West of Zanzi- 
bar is a good deal 
more acceptable than some of its brisker 
contemporaries. 





J. Arthur Rank 


1 GoT round late to Tit-Coq and found 
% it an unexpectedly touching film in 
which simple lives are handled without 
too aggressive a simplicity. It is over-long 
and it tends to drag sadly in the middle 
when Marie-Ange’s change of heart must 
be explained and justified in a doleful 
series of overseas letters. The film version 
goes to considerable pains to clear up this 
point and unluckily the pains are more in 
evidence than the clarification. However, 
there is still Tit-Cog, with his passionate 
search for legitimacy, and Tit-Coq him- 
self is enough to give the picture liveli- 
ness and solidity over most of its length. 
It is a fine part, shrewdly observed and 
wittily recorded by Gratien Gelinas, who 
wrote his own ticket and made sure the 
ticket was first-class. 
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LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO. 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of 37% cents per share 
on the Class “A” shares and a quar- 
terly dividend of 3742 cents per share 
on the Class “B” shares of the Com- 
pany have been declared for the quar- 
ter ending November 30, 1954, payable 
on the 1st day of December, 1954, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the 3rd day of November, 
1954. The transfer books will not be 
closed. Payment will be made in Cana- 
dian funds. 


By Order of the Board. 


R. G. MEECH, 
Secretary. 


Toronto, October 19, 1954. 


SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


COMMON SHARES 
Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Divi- 
dend of one-half cents 
(1214c) per share on the outstanding 
Common Shares of the Company has 
been declared payable December 15, 
1954, to shareholders of record as at the 
close of business on November 15, 1954. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


By order of the Board. 


Frank Hay, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Toronto, October 22, 1954. 
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Chess Problem 


By “Centaur” 


g LAST YEAR the British Chess Magazine 
published a Coronation Pageantry of 
problems, all by British composers, and a 
copy was sent to the Queen with expres- 
sions of loyalty, etc. Much admired was 
B. Harley’s self-mate: 

White: K on QKtl; Q on QR8: Rs on 
QB3 and KRS; B on KS; Kts on Q7 and 
KB6; Ps on QR2 and QB2. Black: K on 
QB3: Q on KR8; Rs on QKt2 and QKt5; 
B on KkKt8; Ps on QKt7, QB2, QBS, 
KKt7 and KR7. Self-mate in three. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 839. 
Key-move 1.Q-Kt3, threatening 2.R-B6 
mate. If P-B4; 2.RxR mate. If B-B4; 
2.KtxB mate. If K-Q4; 2.R-Kt4 mate. 
It R-Q4:; 2.Q-R3 mate. 


PROBLEM No. 90, by N. A. Macleod. 


Black—Five Pieces. 





White—Eight Pieces. 


White to play and mate in two. 


Stagely Crafty 


By Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


1.12. No doubt this Broadway attraction 
had a night dress rehearsal. (3,6,4) 

6. Perhaps a month to live. (5) 

10. See 29. 

11. It seems matinees in France start earlier 
in the day than ours. (5) 

12. See 1. 

13. See 29. 

14. That of ‘“‘Porgy and Bess’ was a tene- 
ment in Catfish Row. (5) 

16. Moore, Fields, Kelly, as the three of the 
entertainment world. (6) 

17, 32. To preduce this, one would, presum- 
ably, have to float a company. (4,4) 

18. It takes only half a minute to find an 
Indian. (3) 

20. See 29. 

22. Condition of Gilbert’s wandering one. (4) 

24. Diggers who ditch their work? (6) 

27. See 30. 

28. Heights of musical comedy scaled by a 
maid. (9) 

30, 9, 27. Runyon's answer to ‘‘Major Bar- 
bara’? (4,3,5) 

31. The children’s Swiss maid of the 28. (5) 

32. See 17. 

33. Most satisfying things to put into sand- 
wiches! (5) 





34. 
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19. 


21. 
23. 


25. 


26. 
29, 


29, 


. Jazz free-for-all 


Seen once a century in a vessel going to 
a bonnie place o’ Burns? (9) 


DOWN 


. Oh Rosie, what a state you're in! (7) 


See 29. 
that might get the 


raspberry? (3,7) 


. In 1920, movie actors were merely going 


through these, naturally. (7) 


. Izaak Walton knew them all, no doubt. 


(6) 


. Did this woman in “Pinafore’’ get her 


name from a tramp steamer? (7) 


. See 30. 
. Predicting that Andover, Wiesbaden and 


Southport will each have one with which 
to finish. (10) 

Smeared paint on a bed, top and bottom. 
(8) 

Love up the 18. (7) 

Hitler no doubt expected to find Russia 
so, in his quest for Lebensraum. (7) 
Can vote for cash in Spanish America. 
(7) 

I close it blindly! (6) 

13, 3. But it wasn’t written by Jolly 
Rogers and Hammerstein. (3,7,2,8) 

20, 10. Did Romberg shed fresh light on 
musical comedy with it? (3,3,4) 


Solution to 
Last Week’s Puzzle 


ACROSS 

1. Chimney-pots 

7. Boarder 

8. Laconic 

10. Extra 

11. Hailstorm 

i2. Dared 

14. Negro 

15. Sea 

16. Ina 

18. Rapid 

21. Sadie 

23. Neckcloth 

24. Brush 

25. Ratline 

26. Upsweep 

27. Contestants 
DOWN 

1. Chapter 

2. India 

3. Nor 

4. Yelling 

5. Occasions 

6. Seniors 

7. Breadwinner 

9. Comradeship 

11. Hen 

13. Direction 

17. Ascetic 

19. Protégé 

20. Dah 

22. Daubers 

24. Bison 

26. Ult (338) 
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Sound Advertising Plans 
Must Follow Research 


By H. D. JOHNS 


THE ANALYST Of people’s reaction to 
8 the appeals of salesmanship collects 
his basic data by means of indirect 
methods. It was noted in a previous article 
that the direct question tends to produce, 
a great deal of the time, a response that 
cannot be used. The indirect approach, 
then, is the one to examine if we want to 
know how this type of inquiry, or motiva- 
tion research, is carried out. 

Basically there are two variations of 
this indirect method. The first can be 
called the “Probe”, and the second em- 
ploys projective techniques. 

The probe is used by the most skilful 
and competent of interviewers. This per- 
son, man or woman, is the typical “good 
listener”. The interviewer's conversation is 
highlighted with “Well, what happened 
then?” and “Explain that to me in more 
detail”, “Tell me more about that”, “Go 
on” and so forth. This, if done with 
genuine interest, results in a long story 
which digs down deep into the thinking 
ind feeling of the respondent. 

The second method of obtaining inter- 
view data is by use of the projective 
technique. This is the arrangement of the 
interview in such a way that the person 
being interviewed projects his statements 
iway from himself. 

These techniques have two main charac- 
\eristics. First, the test material is compiled 
so as to allow individual personality to be 
tapped freely without much limitation by 
the particular device being used. If there 
is an infinite number of ways of answer- 
ing, the chances are that we can learn 
more about the answerer than if there 
only two or three alternatives. 
Secondly, the purpose of the test is dis- 
guised or hidden. The respondent does 
not Know what are the right, proper, or 
expected answers—nor does he know 
which part of him is being examined. 
his, of course, keeps distortion, resist- 
ince, repression and blocking to a bare 
minimum. 
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One of the ways in which this is done 
is by the use of the Sentence Completion 
Test. A set of pre-determined phrases is 
presented to the respondent, who is asked 
to finish them using whatever words he 
likes. These are examples taken from an 
investigation of magazine reading. The 
italicized portions were the key phrases; 
the response or completion is also given: 

1. The best thing about magazines is 
the variety of the features. 

2. Running a house, you have to know 
a lot about a lot of different jobs. 

3. The thing that makes me angry is to 
have to wait to read the end of a serial 
story. 

Looking at these responses we find a 
few interesting points. In the first, the 
finding is an obvious one if we know the 
magazine the respondent had in mind. In 
the second, the respondent indicates some- 
thing of the importance and complexity of 
her job as a housewife. And in the third, 


she demands instant satisfaction of her 
curiosity. 
Another device used in motivational 


Make up a story about this situation — 
What's going on, how did it come about, 
how will it turn out? What kind of people are 


these; what kind of car could it be? At; 
oe 


7 
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studies is the Picture Association Test. 
This calls for the filling in of a cartoon 
balloon adapted to various subjective 
situations. For instance, there is the pic- 
ture of a man, who could be any person, 
meeting a bum on the street. The bum 
says “Please sir, I’m dying for a cigarette”. 
The situation here is “What would you 
say if you were faced with this ex- 
perience?” Filling in the balloon in this 
cartoon projects attitudes that are less 
self-conscious than the replies to a direct 
question. 

One other method frequently used is 
known as the “Q Sort”. In this technique 
the response is forced unwittingly from 
the respondent. On twenty different cards 
there are individual statements regarding 
a particular subject which is_ being 
examined. The respondent is shown two 
cards at a time and is asked to select 
which one of the two comes closest to his 
or her thinking. Thus, in the first phase, 
ten cards are eliminated. In the second 
phase another five are dropped; in the 
third, two, and the final selection leaves 
the one that probably comes closest to 
the actual feeling of the respondent. 

These are some of the methods used to 
obtain data. The final analysis, however, 
requires highly trained and skilled tech- 
nicians. These are not mathematicians, or 
marketers, or business men. They 
social psychologists who know what to 
look for and how to interpret the material. 

There is a special application of this re- 
search in advertising. Advertising properly 
conceived, execited and communicated 
has a power to make people do some- 
thing. Motivations may derive from 
psychological drives, or they may stem 
from outside sources. In any event, the 
problem of advertising is the problem of 
how to control these motivations, and 
how to use them, once isolated, in prac> 
tical applications. 

Mr. Johns is Executive 
Canadian Market Analysis, Ltd. 
the second of two articles. 
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A projective technique: an example taken from a study of “Automobiles—what 
they mean to Americans”. This survey was completed for the Chicago Tribune 
by Special Research Inc. 
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Advertising 
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A Matter of Color 


By John Carlton 


¥ EVERY BANE has its antidote. A full- 
RM page advertisement in daily news- 
papers heralding a new nail polish that 
“stays on 3 to 5 days longer”, has a 
small insert coyly placed in a bottom cor- 
ner recommending a remover that will 
abolish the polish “quickly and neatly”. 
Known as Hazel Bishop’s long-lasting nail 
polish, the new product is recommended 
by housewives, secretaries and women in 
the United States. Eleven “flattering 
shades” are available to “go with your 
Hazel Bishop lasting lipstick”. The line 
is left incomplete with no lipstick remover 
suggested. 


Margarine Color 


Largely because Canadian farmers are 
well-organized politically they have been 
able to carry on more than a running 
fight with margarine. They are permitted 
to add a touch of color to their butter as 
and when they think it advisable to do so; 
but woe betide the margarine manufac- 
turer who seeks to gull the housewife by 
representing his product with a golden 
hue in a color ad! Allsweet margarine is 
shown on street-car cards, colored like a 
posy of buttercups, but a footnote adds 
that this appetizing shade is permitted 
only in Newfoundland and British Colum- 
bia. 


Pills and Ills 


Nothing pleases a manufacturer more 
than the discovery of a new use for his 
product. Sometimes this proves embarrass- 
ing. A generation ago a pill was adver- 
tised as a specific for many ills. People 
wrote to the manufacturer to say, in 
effect, “Since taking your pills my _ hair 
has improved in quantity and quality”. 
Against the advice of his agency, the 
pill-roller ran an advertising campaign 
featuring this added merit of his product. 
More letters came in, but, as the writers 
complained that the pill was growing 
hair in the wrong places, the campaign 
was pulled out. 

A toothpaste exported to Peru reached 
phenomenal sales in one territory. A 
special representative was dispatched to 
discover why. He found that the Peru- 
vian natives in the district were using 
large quantities of the toothpaste as a 
sandwich spread. Members of the tribe 
were put wise and, incidentally, they 
were sold large quantities of tooth brushes 
—a sister product of the toothpaste. 
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Man of Precision 


By John Irwin 


PitNEY-Bowes of Canada is a rela- 

tively small company with a big job. 
Its principal product is a precision in- 
strument called a postage meter, which in 
a single operation prints prepaid postage 
with a dated postmark and seals the en- 
velope. Postage meters today account for 
about 37 per cent of Canada’s postal rev- 
enues. 

The president, K. Campbell Dalglish, 
who has been with the company since 
1925 (only two years after Canada’s 
metered mail system 
was originated) is a 
man of precision. 
His manner of 
speaking, the cut of 
his clothes and neat- 
ness of his office 
reveal preciseness; 
and his close-clipped 
moustache and 
slightly graying 
brown hair are part 
of the pattern. 

Born at Ottawa 
just over 52 years 
ago, his early ambi- 
tion was to be an 


architect, but he 
wound up as a 
mechanical __drafts- 


man with the Ameri- 
can Bank Note 
Company in Ottawa 
and, later, in New 
York. In October, 1925, he joined the old 
Canadian Postage Meters and Machines 
Company, an affiliate of Pitney-Bowes 
Inc., as a salesman in his native Ottawa. 
He rose through the sales ranks to branch 
manager in Toronto in 1935 and to the 
post of vice-president and general mana- 
ger in 1941. He succeeded Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr., (who became chairman of 
the board) as president early this year. 

Married in 1929, he lives with his wife 
(they have two children, a son and a 
daughter, and one grandson) in a com- 
fortable house in Toronto’s Rosedale, 
where “I like pottering about in the gar- 
den”. He likes to relax “when I can” with 
books dealing with philosophy or bio- 
graphy, and may find time for an occa- 
sional game of golf. 

Frustrated in his early ambition to be- 
come an architect, Mr. Dalglish (or Dal 
as he is known to close friends and _ busi- 
ness acquaintances) two years ago initia- 
ted an “artistic hobbies movement” by 
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offering his employees facilities and in- 
structors for free-time creative activities. 
Out of this grew an employee-organized 
PB Arts & Crafts Club which today, in 
Toronto, has nearly 50 per cent of the 
staff as active members who are divided 
into groups and whose main interests are 
drawing and painting, wood carving and 
music appreciation. Mr. Dalglish himself 
has turned out several commendable 
examples of the woodcarver’s art. 

In addition to woodcarving, Mr. Dalglish 
has a deep interest 
in natural history 
which led, some 
years ago, toaclose 
association with the 
Federation of On- 
tario Naturalists. As 
chairman of the 
Federation’s parks 
committee, he 
strongly urges “the 
preservation of areas 
for recreation and 
for the enjoyment 
of the out of doors” 
and is now cam- 
paigning to improve 
Metropolitan To- 
ronto’s park areas. 
On a recent trip to 
Europe he took an 
avid interest in 
London’s parks and 
was “impressed by 
their cleanliness, order and size”—which 
gave grist for his Toronto campaign. 

From spring to fall (“except when I am 
travelling across Canada, seeing some of 
our 14,000 customers and visiting our 
offices”) he spends week-ends at his 
cottage at Smoke Lake in Algonquin 
Park “four hours from Toronto”. 

He is a former president of the Cana- 
dian Business Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, a past vice-president of the 
Sales Research Club and a member of the 
Board of Trade. He is also a member of 
the National Club and of the Granite 
Club. 

Mr. Dalglish commends this recipe for 
success: “There are certain standards by 
which you should work. Learn the right 
things from the wrong. Set your sights on 
a target, let nothing deflect you and you 
will attain that target. It is also essential 
to develop kindness which is a sign of 
strength, for it takes courage and great- 
ness to use it under all circumstances.” 


Ashley & Crippen 
K. CAMPBELL DALGLISH 
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* Will... 


and two wise 
precautions 


(1) Have your will carefully 
drawn by your lawyer. 


(2) Name Chartered Trust as 
executor in that will. 


Consult our experienced trust 
officers for advice and inform- 
ation. There is no obligation. 


CHARTERED 
TRUST 


COMPANY 
34 King St. West 
TORONTO 


388 St. James St. Wes? 
MONTREAL 
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CANADA SAVINGS 





Canada’s safest investment! 


They earn 314% 


interest and are payable on 


demand at any time for their full face value. 


Place your order now — 
phone or write any of our offices 


In Toronto — call EM. 6-8181 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Offices in principal Canadian cities 


\ W ~ Communi 


Talk in type with any one branch or call them all 
together for a round table conference . . . PW 
Teletype gives you confidential, instant com- 
munication, acknowledged or answered imme- 
diately . . . backed by the combined facilities 
of the two great country-wide telegraph systems, 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific. Your 
business -— any business — whether it has one 
branch or a hundred, can use PW Te etype 
profitably. 


Our Communications experts 


will be glad to demonstrate 
how PW can work for you. 
There is no obligation. 
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By W. P. Snead 


Sullivan Consolidated 


$ ABOUT 20 years ago I purchased 400 

shares of Sullivan Consolidated Mines 
at 60 cents. What are the prospects of this 
company as to market possibilities and in- 
creased dividends? — H. J. M., Killaloe, 
Ont. 

This company operates a producing gold 
mine in northwestern Quebec adjoining 
Siscoe. In addition it holds 1,551,693 
shares of East Sullivan, a one-third in- 
terest in Federal Metals Corporation (East 
Sullivan holds two-thirds), participates, on 
the same basis with East Sullivan, in Que- 
bec Copper Corporation, and holds 90 per 
cent of the issued capital of Quebec 
Lithium Corporation. 

Earnings per share have been reduced 
from their high of 39 cents in 1951 to 28 
cents in 1953 due to lower prices for base 
metals, and this year earnings and divi- 
dends will likely be lower. An improve- 
ment is expected next year as the Quebec 
Copper operation improves. 

The chief speculative interest in the 
stock has been provided by the develop- 
ments on the Quebec Lithium property 
where diamond drilling has established a 
deposit of high-grade lithium ore, present- 
ly estimated at 15 million tons. A five- 
year contract has been signed with the 
Lithium Corporation of America for the 
purchase of 200 tons of concentrates per 
day. 

From the low of $1.65 marked in Feb- 
ruary, the stock has advanced to a recent 
high of $4.25 

It would appear that this broad advance 
has discounted a considerable part of the 
developments that have taken place, and. 
while the chart indications point towards 
a near-term objective of $4.75, it would 
appear to be time to consider taking your 
considerable profit and await an oppor- 
tunity to repurchase on a reaction to 
around the $3.00 level. 


Canada Cement 


Ss 1 HAVE held shares in Canada Ce- 
ment, that I purchased at 75, for 
quite some time. As the stock is now to 
be split four for one, I am wondering 
whether to take my profit now or hold on 
in the hopes of a further advance.— 
W. N. D., Toronto. 

This company is the largest Canadian 
producer, providing about 80 per cent of 
the cement used in this country. The re- 
mainder is mainly supplied by imports. 
With competition for the available market 
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increasing, if the price reductions an- 
nounced by the company are any indica- 
tion, it appears that 1954 results will at 
best be equal to those of 1953. 

The final measure of any stock is, of 
course, its performance in the market and 
the chart here illustrates the movements 
that have taken place since 1953. 

With the small present capitalization of 
600,000 shares, CCT has always been a 
volatile performer. From the low of 72 
marked in July of last year, the stock 
surged upwards in a series of broad swings 
to reach a high of 130% in August. Af- 
ter three attempts to pierce this level, an 
extended reaction commenced, which was 
iccelerated to the low of 119 on October 

by the news that contractors would be 


Canada Cement 


Chart by N. A. de Munnik 


yi 


1953 





sing American cement on the first con- 
act to get under way on the St. Law- 
ence projects. 

The recovery from this point was ra- 
er weak until the announcement of the 


tock split, and an increase in the divi- 


lend to $4.00, stimulated the sharp ad- 
ince to 126. 

[he pattern the stock has been develop- 
ng has changed abruptly from the upward 
weep that was characteristic of _ its 


movements since the 1949 low of 20%. 
"his change in pattern, which is duplicat- 


7 


don a great many of my charts, is in- 
cative of a change in trend, and it is 
oteworthy that, while the shares of ma- 
’’ American cement companies, such as 


\lpha Portland, Lone Star and Marquette, 


\ 


ive moved into new high ground, this 
ne, despite the injection of good news, 
as failed to do so. 

fo make this a less threatening pattern, 
would be necessary for the stock to 
Oss 131 decisively. Such a move would 
{ Up an objective of 140-142. 

Should it emerge from the bottom of 
formation, the very volatility that 
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Argus 


Convertible Preferred 


Argus Corporation Limited is the largest individual shareholder 
of British Columbia Forest Products Limited, Canadian Brew- 
eries Limited, Dominion Stores Limited, Dominion Tar & 
Chemical Company, Limited and Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
Limited. 


We offer as principals the new issue of 


Argus Corporation Limited 
$2.40 Cumulative Convertible Second Preference Shares 
$50 Par Value 
Price: $50, to vield 4.80% 


Convertible into 22 g Common Shares for each Preference Share 
to Nov. Ist, 1959, and 2 Common Shares to Nov. Ist, 1964. 


The Second Preference Shares, a legal investment for insurance 
companies in Canada, provide an opportunity to participate 
through the convertible feature in the future of these leading 
Canadian industrial companies. 


Prospectus available upon request 
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Twenty-Five 
Years After 


A quarter of a century has 
passed since the great bull 
market of the “twenties” 
came to an abrupt end late 
in 1929. How do conditions 
today compare with those of 
twenty-five years ago? Are 
stock prices again out of 
line with intrinsic values? 


For a discussion of this sub- 
ject, and others of interest 
to investors, write for a copy 
of our October Monthly Bul- 
letin. 


Ross, Knowles & ot Ltd. 


MEMBERS: 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada 
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THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 
Dividend No.269and Bonus 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend at the rate of THIRTY- 
SEVEN AND ONE-HALF CENTS 
per share for the current quarter and 
a bonus of TEN CENTS per share 
for the year ending November 30, 
1954 upon the outstanding capital 
stock of this bank be and the same 
are hereby declared payable at the 
bank and its branches on and after 
WEDNESDAY, THE 1ST DAY OF 
DECEMBER, 1954, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
the 30TH DAY OF OCTOBER, 
1954, shares not fully paid for by the 
2ND DAY OF AUGUST, 1954 and 
shares not subscribed for until after 
that date to rank for the purpose of 
the said dividend to the extent of the 
payments made on the said shares 
and from the dates of the respective 
payments 

T. H. ATKINSON, 


General Manager 


Montreal, Que., October 19, 1954 
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helped carry the stock upwards will be 
the decisive factor in reverse and the first 
support level available is that centred on 
105. Projection of the downtrend could 
easily carry the price down to a test of 90. 

With the news of the stock split “out”, 
little prospect of a worthwhile increase in 
the dividend rate in the future, and earn- 
ings per share likely to remain close to 
the $6.97 earned in 1953, I would sug- 
gest that you take your profit and switch 
your capital into a less volatile and high- 
er yielding security. If you elect to con- 
tinue to hold your position, a “stop loss” 
order at 118 is suggested. 


Durocher Uranium 


4 I BOUGHT Durocher Uranium at 50 
@8 cents, with the lure that this new 
stock could go up to ten times its start- 
ing price. Do you think it will?—F. A. C., 
Montreal. 

From the limited amount of informa- 
tion available on this company, it appears 
to be one of those promotional issues 
where enthusiasm exceeds facts. 

It holds a property on Laird Island in 
the Beaverlodge area and the few reports 
that have appeared indicate a showing of 
uranium. 

The possibility that this stock could 
sell at ten times its starting price depends 
as much upon the efforts of the under- 
writers to market the stock as upon the 
drilling results. Until drilling develops a 
commercial ore body, the prospects of 
the stock selling at $5.00 should be listed 
under the sections marked “long-shots” 
and “subjects for prayer”. 


[Inspiration Mining 


WOULD YOU comment on Inspiration 

Mining & Development Company. 1 
paid $3.00 for my stock. — D. F. C., 
Toronto. 

The chief interest in this company has 
been supplied by the activities of the sub- 
sidiary, Beaucage Mines, which is explor- 
ing columbium-tantalum-uranium proper- 
ties on a group of islands in Lake Nipis- 
sing. 

The latest reports indicate that a solu- 
tion has been found to the difficult metal- 
lurgical problem provided by the complex 
ore. It is reported that a leaching process 
has been worked out that will provide an 
economic means of making a concentrate 
of the columbium content of the ore. 

The company now proposes to build a 
pilot mill at North Bay which will handle 
50 tons per day. 

Shaft sinking is underway with an ob- 
jective of reaching the 450-foot level by 
the end of the year. 

This shaft will be in the Newman zone, 
where recoverable ore is indicated, at the 
present time, 3,238,000 tons, averaging 
0.54 per cent columbium pentoxide and 


0.04 per cent U308. 

Since we last commented on this stock 
(June 26), the market action of the stock 
has been confined to a narrow range be- 
tween $2.00 and $2.40. Since September, 
a series of lows has been made on the 
$2.10 mark and it appears that accumula- 
tion is taking place at this level, while dis- 
tribution above $2.30 has been equally 
effective in blocking each attempt to gen- 
erate a strong rally. 

Until the stock breaks out of this 
narrow track, it is impossible to estimate 
which force will eventually prevail. 

A drive through $2.50 might carry the 
price up to a test of the distribution level 
above $3.00 which formed the top of the 
move from the October, 1953, low of 
$1.40, while, conversely, a spill through 
$2.00 might develop into a test of $1.40 
again. 

For the present it would seem worth- 
while to continue to hold your stock with 
a “stop loss”, placed at $1.95. 


In Brief 


WHAT should I do with shares of 
Glenora Mines? Are they of any 
value?—L. P., Toronto. 


Sell them. There’s a big bid of three 
cents. 


I BOUGHT some Federated Petroleum at 
around $10 per share. Would you advise 
selling at the present market of $3.50-4.00 
or holding for an advance?—T. R. B.., 
Barrie. 


Seems worth holding here. 


DO YOU THINK Fleming Mines are ever 
going to be any good? I have 2,000 
shares that cost me 15 cents.—Mrs. W. 
G. §., Montreal. 


The property was sold to Rainville Cop- 
per for 774,216 shares. Rainville is quot- 
ed at 15 cents, which gives you a value 
of about five cents. 


I HAVE 1,500 shares of Maree Uranium. 
Has it any future? Would you advise 
buying more at five cents?—C. A., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Better sell what you have. 


1 AM considering buying shares of Clear 
Petroleum at five cents. Would this be 
a good investment?—M. B. C., Detroit, 
Mich. 

The possibility of a company so small 
getting anywhere in so costly a business 
as oil prospecting is so faint that it must 
be listed with the 1,000 to 1 bets. 


I WOULD appreciate your views on 
Canada Radium Corp., offered at 34 cents. 
I note an underwriting of 200,000 shares 
at 10 cents and options on a further 1.1 
million shares at 12% to 25 cents. To 
me it appears to be just another of those 
to read about.—M. I. C., Regina. 


How true. 
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SAFEST 


ALWAYS worTH INVESTMENT 
WHAT YOU IN CANADA 


PAY FOR THEM . 


\ % 


MAY BE ~ 
; ; CASHED AT 
j ae «ANY TIME 
¢ 7 


CANADA 
SAVINGS BONDS 


Because they can be cashed at any time at full face value, 
‘ plus earned interest. Canada Savings Bonds are the safest 

investment you can make. They are always worth 
what vou pay for them. 
The 9th Series of Canada Savings Bonds, now on sale, 
earn interest at the rate of 3!4° 6 for 12 years from 
November |. 1954. You can buy them in amounts of 
| $50. $100, $500, $1.000 and $5.000. They can be bought 

for cash or by monthly instalments. 





Order your Bonds from us now. Write or telephone and say 
what amount you wish to buy. We will send vou applic ation 
form immediately and take care of the remaining details. 


McLeop, Younc, WEIR & COMPANY 





LIMITED 
50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 Telephone: HArbour 4261 


Ottawa Winnipeg London Hamilton Vancouver 
Calgary Kitchener Quebec New Yerk 


Dominion Equity 








Investments Ltd. 


A mutual investment fund 


Prospectus on request. 





Cochran, Murray & Co. 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. Limited 


Dominion Bank Bidg., Toronto 


CALVIN BULLOCK Hamilton Kitchener London 


Ltd. 



















“More people wear 
Stetson Hate than 
The Mark of the World's 


any other brand! 
because Most Famous Kat 
{ ) Stetson 
— Sf Stratoliner 


offers most in quality, style, crafts- 
manship and all those other things 
that represent. value—and_ has 
done so for 90 years. From $8.95 
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Uranium Debentures 
By J. Ross Oborne 


TODAY WE ARE LOOKING at the world 
8 of tomorrow and in Canada the first 
important steps are being taken that 
herald a new age, the age of nuclear 
power. 

The development of uranium in 
Canada has gone beyond the stage ot! 
speculation. The first large issue of deben- 
tures to finance uranium production has 
been successfully marketed. The first was 
an issue of $19,500,000—Gunnar Mines 
Limited 5 per cent Sinking Fund Deben- 
tures due October 1, 1960 issued at 100 
and carrying with each $1,000 deben- 
ture, stock purchase warrants allowing for 
the purchase of 40 common shares. 

The primary strength of the issue ts its 
contract with the Canadian Government 
through Eldorado Mines. This contract 
calls for the delivery of $76,950,000 of 
uranium concentrates by October, 1960 
This contract is also reasonably flexible 
in relation to schedule of deliveries, wage 
costs and other matters. During the life 
of the contract, Gunnar officials estimate 
that they wil! pay all interest charges and 
retire all debentures and have left total 
net earnings before taxes, of over $18 
million. 

The debentures have the attributes of an 
investment and a speculation. The invest- 
ment is the debenture bearing 5 per cent 
interest, a eall feature of 105 and a first 
sinking fund call of 1022. This sinking 
fund is scheduled to retire all the deben- 
tures by maturity, so many each year 
Thus many of the investors will have 
their debenture called for redemption and 
will be left with the speculation. The 
speculation is, of course, the warrants to 
buy the common shares at certain fixed 
prices during the life of the debenture 
This call on the stock or “future” gives 
the owner excellent possibilities for capi 
tal appreciation. 

The Gunnar Debentures with warrants 
attached have a trading range since they 
were issued of 101 to 108. Buying is 
coming in now in size from foreign 
sources and many Canadians are being 
tempted by quick profits to part with thei: 
debentures. 

Following the Gunnar issue came 
another, somewhat similar. An issue 0! 
$6 million Pronto Uranium Mines Limi 
ted 5 per cent Sinking Fund Debenture 
due December 1, 1960 at 100 was heavil\ 
oversubscribed. This time foreign buying 
came in rapidly and pushed the issue up 
to 107 a few days after it was sold. 

Perhaps a comparison of these tw« 
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WHISKEY 


NOT A DROP 
IS SOLD TILL 
IT'S SEVEN 
YEARS OLD 


Every drop is 
matured at least 7 YEARS 
in oak casks. 


Try John Jameson with water 


or sodo — in a Whiskey Sour — or an Ee 


Old Fashioned. 
“IT’S DELIGHTFULLY DIFFERENT” 


CONVERTIBILITY IN 1955? 
U.K. ... Europe potential markets 


Nine years London Manager Mac- 


lean-Hunter Pub., Co. Ltd., Four 
y ears representing Consolidated 
Press, Ltd., Toronto. Formerly he'd 
executive posts in Canada. World- 
wide traveller, efficient organizer, 
sales promoter and contact man. 
Seeks U.K.—European representation. 
Would consider any interesting pro- 
position. Write:—G. J. Jessup, 16, 
Evelyn Mansions, Car'isle Place, Lon- 
don, S.W.1, England. 
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issues in relation to their points of dis- 
similarity would serve to bring out some 
of the salient features of both. 

First of all the warrants differ. Gunnar’s 
are at ascending prices for the full life of 
the debentures, and represent at the first 
price of $10, $400 of stock per $1,000 
debenture. Pronto’s are exercisable at one 
price of $5, good only until June 30, 
1958 and represent only $300 of stock 
per $1,000 debenture. Pronto warrants 
are exercisable immediately, while Gun- 
nar’s are not valid until April, 1955. 

One of the big differences in these two 
issues is their variance in the total amount 
of money raised. Both companies plan to 
build mills of approximately the same 
size—Gunnar’s 800 tons to 1,250 tons per 
day, Pronto’s 1,000 to 1,500 tons per day. 

Why should one company raise 
$19,500,000 and the other only $6 million? 
Gunnar’s properties are located in the 
Beaverlodge area of Northern Saskat- 
chewan, while Pronto’s are in the Sault 
Ste. Marie area, Ontario. The greater dis- 
tance means higher transportation costs, 
aircraft, landing fields, special equipment 
and high inventories due to delays in 
supply. Even so there would still appear 
to be rather a wide variance to be accoun- 
ted for. In the case of Gunnar, the 
description of the issue in the circular 
itemizes in detail the anticipated expen- 
ditures while that of Pronto groups the 
estimates under a few headings. Among 
those of Gunnar is a large item of “con- 
tingency reserve”. 

Differences in ore structure exist. Gun- 
nar’s operation will be “open pit” until 
1960 while Pronto’s will be “under- 
ground” from the start. A 575-foot shaft 
has already been sunk. 


Difference in Earnings 


Estimated earnings of the two com- 
panies show marked differences. 

Gunnar estimates its total net operating 
revenue for the years 1956-1960 at 
sufficient to cover debenture interest 13.1 
times while that of Pronto for the same 
period is estimated to cover its debenture 
interest 22 times. 

The Gunnar issue and the Pronto issue 
are no doubt the first of many. Until 
these Companies actually come into pro- 
duction, however, we can only guess at 
how close the estimates of earnings are 
going to be. Perhaps a factor to consider 
in a new venture is the advisability of 
providing too much capital rather than 
not enough. One thing does appear certain 
and that is that the Canadian Government 
is doing everything in its power to pro- 
mote the production of uranium. It 
appears unlikely that any contracts would 
be entered into unless it was anticipated 
that they could be satisfactorily complet- 
ed. Nothing would discourage further 
development more than for the first ven- 
tures to be unprofitable for investors. 
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by 50% 
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Files that have tabs visible all the 
time make it easy to put your finger 
on the right one in a flash! The 
PENDAFLEX system of hanging 
folders ard adjustable tabs, cuts 
filing costs by 20 to 25%, and en- 
ables you to redirect saved labor 
into other more useful channels. No 
new drawers are required to instal 
PENDAFLEX—the ultimate in sys- 
tematic fling. 
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i THE WIMODAUSIS CLUB, Toronto, plans a unique “Antique 
ind Treasure Mart’, when some 40 exhibitors will 
lisplay antiques and gifts at Casa Loma, Novy. 8-11. 
Proceeds are for the Earlscourt Children’s Home. 
Birks are showing some 75 pieces of early 
-anadian silver from the Henry Birks Collection. 
‘ncluded are the pieces photographed here, above. 
The sauce bowl is by Paul Morand (1819-36) of 
Vontreal; the three-piece wine set was sold in 1858 
y the Savage firm of Montreal. The appearance 
f such firms marks the decline of the old craftsmen 
ho sold their own work direct to their customers. 
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Conversation Pieces: 


Er MAY BE TOO EARLY for parents to think about 
Christmas toys. However, the retail trade has 
been as busy as Santa Claus for months and has its 
shelves stacked and ready. Toys this year will be 
larger, richer and more complicated than ever. Guns 
will be more realistic; holsters will cost $10.95; 

fire engines will race under electronic control to 
make-believe fires and dolls can be wound up 

to give recitation programs. 


Will toys of this type encourage the gangster, 

the arsonist and, worse still, the stage-mother latent 

in the six-year-old child? These are problems 

the progressive parent is free to worry about all the year 
round. 


THE LATE AGNES MACPHAIL will be remembered a long 
time for the independent spirit and quick tongue with 
which she enlivened, and sometimes disconcerted, 

both Federal and Provincial parliaments. 


The Elizabeth Fry Society, Toronto branch, is now 
working for a more definite memorial to the country 
school teacher who blazed the trail up Parliament 
Hill. Miss MacPhail was not only a ready politician, 
but a woman of profoundly compassionate spirit and 
a great part of her life, in and out of Parliament, 
was devoted to changing the conditions of women 
prisoners in Canada. So the memorial will take the form 
of a scholarship to be awarded to a student of 

social work interested in the problems of the probation 
and rehabilitation of prisoners. Contributions should 
be sent to the Agnes MacPhail Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, 344 Jarvis St., Toronto. 


WE CONTINUE TO FOLLOW with interest, though 


considerable bewilderment, the ups and downs in the 
life of Mrs. Bobo Rockefeller, beneficiary of a $5 million 
divorce settlement from Winthrop Rockefeller. 


A recent report told of Bobo’s loss and fortunate 
recovery of her $35,000 engagement ring. “I had just 
got it out of the Provident Loan Co.,” Bobo told 
reporters. “It’s my only valuable piece of jewellery.” 


Someone commented on her pear! bracelet and earrings, 
and Bobo said sadly, “Just costume stuff; $22.00 at 
Macy’s.” This puts Bobo a long way below the 

two luxury brackets of America—the wild mink and 
real pearl trade, and the slightly lower ranch mink 

and cultured pearl group. It even brings her 

within measurable distance of our own luxury grouping. 
(Costume stuff; $1.98 at Woolworth’s. ) 


AS A NOTE on British distraction, there is the case 
of Mrs. Gladys Lloyd, a Bristol housewife, who 

used her washing-machine as a private savings-bank, 
then thoughtlessly tossed in the wash, turned on 

the current and reduced £80 to shreds. The Bank of 
England came to the rescue and pieced together 
£54. The remainder, in case you are interested in 
Mrs. Lloyd’s investment method, is the owner’s loss. 
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KATHERINE ROY iS a Montreal write! 
x whose first novel, Lise, has already 
run to three editions. It was published 
last September by McClelland & Stewart. 

Mrs. Roy says it is not autobiographical. 
although its European and Canadian set- 
tings are well-known to her. Married at 
18, she accompanied her young husband, 
Pio de Fonville Ethier, to Europe where 
he continued his chemistry studies. Their 
daughter was born in Berlin. 

They travelled extensively, even man- 
aged a trip around the world on a friend’s 
vacht. In the mid-thirties they returned 
to Canada. Montreal friends persuaded 
Katherine to become editor of a new 
magazine, Beauv. “Innocently and with 
more enthusiasm than either knowledge 
or common sense, I accepted.” Mrs. Roy 
says. She and an assistant were practi- 
cally the whole magazine. The second 
year it made money but folded, due to 
the War. 

In 1941 her husband died. Two years 
later she married Philippe Roy. son of 
Canada’s first minister to France. 

Mrs. Roy’s father, a doctor, took his 
bride to settle in San Domingo, “where | 
joined them”, but the family returned to 
Canada while Kitty was still a baby. Her 
uncle, the Rt. Hon. Lord Morris. was a 
prime minister of Newfoundland 




















ABOVE is a studio portrait of 
Katherine Roy, author of 
Lise. At the left is an informal 
family group of Mrs. Roy 
with her daughter, Mrs. Brock 


Clarke, and her two Fa 
grandsons, David (1) and Brian. a 
Photos: Zarver 
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THE QUARRY TILES of the entrance hall provide a contrast to the white ceil- 
ings and mahogany woodwork of the hall and the livingroom beyond. 


Stools are white satin with a silk rib. 


The Winnipeg Home 


of Mr. and Mrs. David Slater 





!E LIVINGROOM has a most unusual fireplace arrangement. The chair and stool, in right 
ackground, are in chartreuse cord; the twin chairs (foreground) are in black and yel- 
w; the sofa is white and the coffee table top is made of Travertine marble. The Slater 
yme was built in 1952. It was one of the homes opened for a recent architectural tour, 
arranged by the Women’s Committee of the Winnipeg Art Gallery Association. 
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Steaks, chops roasts, 
etc., taste so much 
better seasoned with 
Lea & Perrirs. So take 
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bottle on the table . 
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your cooking 
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Letters 
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Public Discomfort 


HOW MUCH longer are we going to be 
content in this country to go to concerts 
and plays and endure the discomforts of 


the accommodation provided? No won- 
der TV sets are in such demand. At least 
their owners can watch from the com- 
fort and warmth of an easy chair. But in 
our two biggest cities we suffer the em- 
barrassment of having the world’s finest 
artists come to sing, to dance or to act 
and having to house their performances 
in an arena or a forum. 

These are excellent buildings, well suit- 
ed to the athletic events for which they 
were designed. Indeed, to go to the opera 
or the ballet in them is in the nature of a 
considerable athletic feat. You have to 
have the wind of a long-distance runner 
to climb to their cheapest seats (which 
are none too cheap at that), the endur- 
ance of a flag-pole sitter to perch on 
their narrow benches, the constitution of 
a hockey-player to survive their draughts 
and the vision of a marksman to see 
what is going on on stage. Individual 
performances are lost in the vast dis- 
tances; the largest orchestra sounds thin 
or echoes annoyingly; whatever subtlety 
of character is shown in facial expression 
never gets beyond the footlights. 


Montreal GERALD FILEY 


A Debt Paid 


SOME TIME AGO One of your advertise- 
ments showed a picture of an interview 
between a personnel officer and an appli- 
cant for a position. The applicant is 
dressed in a striped suit and under the 
picture is the caption: “Would you hire 
this man?” The body of the advertisement 
makes it quite clear that the Corporation 
offers its services to employers by ensuring 
them against losses committed by honest 
employees, who may subsequently become 
dishonest in their job situation. An im- 
pression, however, is likely to be left on 
the average reader that no one in his right 
mind would employ a person who has had 
any known connection with the processes 
of law and punishment. 

For many years now, the John Howard 
Societies and other persons interested in 
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the rehabilitation of ex-prisoners have 
been fighting desperately to overcome 
public prejudice in regard to the employ- 
ment of such persons. In spite of the 
general belief to the contrary, there are 
many men being released from prisons 
across this country who are determined to 
live a law-abiding life. If, however, normal 
employment opportunities are barred to 
them by reason of public prejudice, the 
chances for successful rehabilitation are 
not only slight but impossible. I am quite 
sure that many of your readers will agree 
with me that once a man has “paid his 
debt” (if I may use the cliché) he should 
not be unfairly discriminated against. 
There are many ex-prisoners who, in spite 
of almost insuperable obstacles, have made 
good; there are many others who will do 
so if society will only give them a fighting 
chance. 


JOSEPH MCCULLEY, 
President, Canadian Penal Assoc. 


Toronto 


The Quebec Affair 


MR. ST. LAURENT’S claim that he wants 
to create a powerful and united Canada 
now sounds very much like an effort to 
appease the Provincial Governments, 
other than Quebec. More than half of 
these have grudgingly accepted, as tem- 
porary measures only, those very un- 
satisfactory tax agreements that have 
been practically forced upon them by the 
Federal Government. 
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Mr. Stevenson tries very hard to place 
Mr. Drew in a disadvantageous position 
regarding the Quebec situation and fails 
to mention that on two or more occa- 
sions in the House, Mr. Drew stated his 
policy in the matter of tax agreements 
was that they should be dealt with at an 


early date by a Dominion-Provincifl 
Conference. Now, after many _ill-con- 
ceived remarks by Prime Minister St. 
Laurent, it looks as if Mr. Drew’s sug. 
gestion of a Conference is to be carried 
out. 


Napanee, Ont. WILFRED S. WILSON 

MR. GERARD BAILLARGEON Says that Mr. 
Duplessis is fighting a battle not only for 
his own province, but for all the provinces 
of Canada. We doubt the value of his 
efforts, and cannot think of him as an 
emancipator. 

The other nine provinces have their 
own leaders who do not seem alarmed 
Nor is the central government looked on 
aS an Overpowering bureaucracy. . . 


Vancouver N. W. HUNTLE} 

IT SEEMS incredible that any reader of 
SATURDAY NIGHT (therefore, we must 
assume, an intelligent person) could 
seriously suggest that Premier Duplessis 
of Quebec is the White Knight breaking 
a lance for Canadian unity .. . All the 
facts show that he is a skilful manipulator 
of racial and religious prejudices, not 
caring a whit about the fate of the other 
provinces... 


Saskatoon FRANK OsTROWSk} 


Ulcers 


SURELY the long arm of psychiatric 
cause and effect was never stretched 
farther than in Dr. Brock Chisholm’s re: 
cent statement that a belief in Santa Clau’ 
resulted in ulcers in later years. If thal| 
were SO, ninety-nine per cent of the popu-| 
lation of North America would be thus” 
afflicted. | 

In this mechanical and materialistic” 
age the faculty of wonder and the med 

; 
{ 





ination is becoming almost extinct, hence 
the saying that most poets die before they 
reach the age of ten. Dr. Chisholm can-) 
not be ignorant of the fact that truth® 
exists on two levels, literal, factual truth 
and poetic truth. Santa Claus . . . belongs 
to the second order, along with Shakes- 
peare, Shelley and all the other greal 
creators of forms more real than living: 
man, nurselings of immortality .. . 


R. D. MANNiNG 
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“25,000,000 miles 
a year on fires 


with TENASCO’ cord!” 


...P. SMITH, President, Smith Transport Ltd., 


one of the largest truck fleets in Canada. 


“Last year our big fleet of heavy duty 
trailer trucks rolled up a total of more than 
25,000,000 rugged, tire-punishing miles,” 
says Mr. Smith. “‘Most of these vehicles were 
equipped with TENASCO cord tires; in fact, 
we have used tires with TENASCO cord ever 
since they came on the market. In a major 
transport operation like ours, tires must be 


ote lye 


Viscose 


*Regd. Trade Mark. 


able to take a real beating — performance of 
TENASCO cord has been such that we have 
consistently bought tires with this cord over 
a period of many years.” 

Nowadays, in Canada, the cord fabric in 
approximately 90 per cent of all passenger 
and heavy duty truck tires is made with 
Courtaulds’ TENASCO Tire Yarn. 


Ccwttaults (cANADA) fimtled 


PRODUCERS OF TENASCO*—vVIsSCOSE YARN—VISCOSE STAPLE FIBRE 
Head Office and Plant: Cornwall, Ont. 





